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The Panama Tolls and Arbitration. 


The British Foreign Secretary, Sir Edward Grey, 
presented to our Department of State, on December 9, 
the British government’s protest against the granting 
of free passage through the Panama Canal of ships 
of citizens of the United States engaged in the coast- 
wise trade. The protest is made on the ground that 
such exemption is discrimination in favor of United 
States ships and against those of Great Britain, and 
therefore in violation of the terms of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty of 1901. Sir Edward supports his 
contention in a long argument, in which he gives a 
review of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty of 1850 and of 
the manner in which this convention was superseded 
by the Hay-Pauncefote treaty of 1901. The points 
of this argument have been given in full in the daily 
press and need not be repeated here. He proposes 
the reference of the question of the interpretation of 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty to the Hague Court in case 
a satisfactory adjustment cannot be reached through 


direct negotiation. : 
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Will our Government refuse to arbitrate the ques- 
tion if settlement cannot be otherwise reached? That 
is the all-important question. 

A section of our citizens, including members of the 
Senate and of the House of Representatives, dismiss 
the whole subject by saying that there is nothing to 
arbitrate; that the Panama Canal is ours; on our ter- 
ritory ; that we built it with our own money, and that 
therefore the question of its management is a domes- 
tic one, with which Great Britain has nothing to do. 

Those who thus jauntily dismiss the subject and 
say that we shall, of course, not consent to arbitrate 
what is purely a domestic affair, with which Great 
Britain has nothing whatever to do, ignore, either 
intentionally or through ignorance, the history of 
the steps by which we came to have our present rights 
at Panama. These rights are not natural and in- 
alienable, but purely artificial, obtained through 
treaties. The canal is not on our territory, but on 
land which we have leased from Panama. We ob- 
tained the right to construct the canal both from 
Panama and from Great Britain. Under the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty we had placed ourselves under cer- 
tain obligations to Great Britain with regard to any 
anal that might be built at the isthmus. We ob- 
tained release from these obligations by entering 
into others with Great Britain in the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty. These obligations are such that we cannot 
ignore them without outright dishonesty. and false- 
hood. Our Government has interpreted this Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty in one way and the British gov- 
ernment in another. In the spring of 1908, in the 
arbitration treaty negotiated by Mr. Root, we entered 
into solemn covenant with Great Britain to arbitrate 
any question of difference in regard to the interpre- 
tation of treaties. We may be right or we may be 
wrong in our interpretation of the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty, but we are under solemn obligation by the 
treaty of 1908 to submit the question as raised by 
Great Britain to the Hague tribunal. Will we do 
this? 

There are three possible courses open to our Gov- 
ernment in the matter. One is to refuse absolutely, 
as has been proposed, to consider the question of arbi- 
tration on the ground that the matter does not con- 
cern the British government. The second is that 
Congress rescind ifs action in exempting our coast- 
wise vessels from paying tolls. The third is to ac- 
cept Great Britain’s proposition and let the question 
of the interpretation of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
go to the Hague Court. 

The first of these courses is impossible without 
bringing upon the country a deep dishonor, which 
no true citizen of the nation can think of permitting. 
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The wisest course would, we think, be for Congress 
to rescind its action with regard to coast-wise ships, 
as this action was on other grounds unwise and inde- 
fensible. If this course cannot be taken, then there 
is but one way out of the difficulty—that of arbitra- 
tion. Will our Government, which has been the 
leader among nations in urging and practicing arbi- 
tration, go back on its whole record and refuse to 
follow its own principles and its own professions in 
this case? 

Those who urge that we cannot secure an impar- 
tial tribunal seem to us to be taking a very narrow 
and unworthy view. We took a leading part in set- 
ting up the Hague tribunal. We were a party to the 
first case submitted to that tribunal. We have re- 
ferred other important disputes to it. We have 
treated it as if it were a worthy, impartial, and to us 
genuinely satisfactory tribunal. And now it is pro- 
posed that we ignore it because, forsooth, among all 
its hundred or more able and experienced judges 
none can be found who will consider our case justly 
and impartially! It is humiliating in the extreme 
that such a thought should ever have been uttered 
by any American citizen of public standing or printed 
in any respectable American paper. 

Let the case go without delay to The Hague if the 
other course is not practicable. 





The Militia Pay Bill. 


The legislation proposed by the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs of the House of Representatives “to further 
increase the efficiency of the organized militia of the 
United States” (H. R. 8141) is one of the most in- 
sidious measures ever brought forward by those wh. de- 
sire to militarize the country and give it ultimately a 
great, costly military establishment like those of the 
military powers of Europe. The object of the bill is to 
have the National Government pay to the officers and 
men of the militia of the States an amount equal to a 
certain percentage of what is paid to the officers and 
men of the regular army. The advocates of the meas- 
ure estimate that if it goes into effect it will cost about 
nine and a quarter millions of dollars annually, with the 
militia at its present strength, in addition to the five 
millions which the militia already costs the National 
Government. 

The evils of the measure are clearly pointed out in 
the minority report from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, made to the House on December 10 by Hon. 
James L. Slayden, of Texas: , 

1. It will greatly increase the militia strength of the 
country, as its evident purpose is to do, and conse- 
quently immensely augment its cost. 

2. It will lead the militia to demand greater compen- 
sation than the bill provides, and it would be difficult 
for Congress to resist the pressure that would be brought 
von it by such an organized body of men, 
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3. Additional legislation would be afterwards de- 
manded, the States themselves joining in this, and the 
General Government would be asked to assume the great 
expense of furnishing horses for cavalry and field artil- 
lery, money for armories, target ranges, drill, encamp- 
ment, maneuver grounds, etc., all of which the States 
are for the most part unwilling or unable to furnish. 
It is estimated that in this way the cost of the militia 
would rise in a few years to more than $100,000,000 a 
year, as some of the militia promoters desire. 

4. As the militia increases in strength, its power to 
influence the policy and legislation of the various States 
as well as of the nation will also grow. This power 
would unquestionably be used to induce the State gov- 
ernments to force the National Government to grant 
more and more benefits—increased pay, allowances, 
quarters, pensions, retired pay, etc., to the State militia. 

5. The transference of the burden of maintaining the 
militia to the General Government would naturally re- 
sult finally in converting the militia men into profes- 
sional soldiers devoting themselves to military duties 
much as do the men in the regular army. Thus would 
be built up in the nation ultimately a great military 
establishment essentially like those in Europe, but with 
even greater power of mischief, because the members of 
the militia would mingle in the common life of the citi- 
zens of the country and be able to wield a powerful po- 
litical influence, which the men in the regular army 
cannot do. . 


We do not care to lay any special emphasis on the 
contention made by some that this Militia Pay Bill is 
unconstitutional—that it proposes a course which inter- 
feres with the authority of the States, in giving the 
President absolute control over the militia at certain 
times. The measure ought to be defeated on the 
ground that it is an insidious attempt to militarize the 
young men of the country, to saddle upon us in its out- 
working a huge, costly war establishment like those 
which are today cursing and crushing Europe, for 
which this country, because of its isolation, its demo- 
cratic ideals, and its boasted leadership in the movement 
for international justice and peace, has no conceivable 
need. When the people become aware of the nature of 
the legislation which the militarists in Congress are 
seeking to force upon them, at their expense and to their 
immense ultimate detriment, they will, we are sure, 
speak out with almost a unanimous voice and make it 
impossible for any such measure to be adopted. 


All the friends of peace are urged to write at once, 
and to ask their neighbors to write, to their member of 
Congress requesting him to work and vote against the 
measure, and thus help to save the nation from an im- 
mense misfortune, 
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No Nobel Peace Prize in 1912. 


The announcement in the evening paper, December 9, 
that the Nobel committee at Christiania would not 
award the Nobel Peace Prize to any one the next day, 
the anniversary of Mr. Nobel’s birth, created a good 
deal of surprise among the pacifists in all countries. 

The ground on which the committee is reported to 
have based its decision is most extraordinary. The dis- 
patch simply said: “No work deserving the Nobel prize 
for peace has been accomplished this year. ‘Therefore 
the peace prize will not be awarded.” 

It is hard to believe that the five distinguished men, 
members of the Norwegian Parliament, who constitute 
the committee can have taken this ground. It is con- 
trary to the usual rule which they have followed. Only 
once in the ten years since they began to award the 
prize have they based its bestowal purely upon some- 
thing done within the previous year or so. In all the 
other cases it was given to persons (or societies) promi- 
nent in peace work whose labors had extended over a 
series of years, and given because of their general serv- 
ices to the cause. We cannot believe that the committee 
have decided to abandon this wise custom, and here- 
after make the award on the basis of something extra- 
ordinary, dramatic, spectacular, sensational. 

We could easily name a dozen or more men, whose 
labors have extended over ten or twenty years, just as 
worthy to receive the prize as those who have hereto- 
fore been honored, and that, too, men who have never 
been more active than during the past twelve months. 
How the committee can have overlooked President Taft 
we cannot imagine. His services to the cause of arbi- 
tration and international good understanding during 
the last two years have never been surpassed by any 
pacifist, living or dead, in private or in public life. 
The fruit has not yet fully appeared, but time will 
bring it speedily to maturity. ‘Then there is Mr. Car- 
negie, whose great peace endowment of ten million dol- 
lars was given only two years ago, and Mr. Ginn, whose 
million-dollar World Peace Foundation was started 
only a little earlier. Richard Bartholdt, president of 
the Interparliamentary Group in Congress; Nicholas 
Murray Butler, president of the American International 
Conciliation Association; David Starr Jordan, head 
director of the World Peace Foundation; Senator Root, 
president of the Carnegie Peace Endowment, and others 
in this country have done services of such extraordinary 
worth to the cause as to have merited the attention of 
the Nobel committee. Dr. L. Quidde, in Germany, one 
of the livest peace men of the time; Lord Weardale, 
president of the British Interparliamentary Group; Dr. 
W. E. Darby, secretary of the British Peace Society, and 
J. G. Alexander, for thirty years secretary of the In- 
ternational Law Association, would every one of them 
have been a credit to the roll of Nobel laureates. 
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In no other year of the last two decades have the 
peacemakers in all lands, with the exception of a small 
group in one country, done more thoroughgoing and 
effective work than during 1912. It was not their fault 
that the Tripolitan or the Balkan war broke out. In 
the face of these two immense calamities, for which the 
governments of Europe were responsible, they have kept 
the faith and boldly proclaimed their principles and 
policies. And this is the best possible work that can be 
done at such times of crisis. Indeed, it is the only 
kind of work that can be wisely done under such cir- 
cumstances, and it ought to have its due recognition. 
If individuals cannot be selected at such times to re- 
ceive distinction, then societies which have been carry- 
ing on large and energetic campaigns under unusual 
difficulties might well be given the prize, as has twice 
happened since the Nobel Foundation was established. 

We are sure that our pacifist friends in this and other 
countries will not be in the least discouraged by the 
action of the Nobel committee. The friends of peace, 
as we know them, do not work for prizes. All their 
services would have been given just the same if no 
Nobel foundation had ever been created, and will be 
given hereafter. It is the cause of right, justice, human- 
ity, good-will and brotherhood for which they are all 
struggling and sacrificing themselves, and these are 


their own “exceeding great reward.” 





oo 


Baroness von Suttner’s Lecture Tour. 


The Baroness von Suttner’s lecture tour of six months 
in this country, the origin and development of which is 
described by Mr. Beals on another page, has been fin- 
ished, and she has returned to her home-in Vienna. 
One of her last appearances was in Washington, where 
a reception was tendered her by the Congressional Club 
and a banquet given in her honor by the Carnegie En- 
dowment for Interriational Peace, with the co-operation 
of the American Peace Society. This banquet brought 
together many members of the Diplomatic Corps, Sena- 
tors, Representatives, and others prominent in Wash- 
ington life, both governmental and civil. It was a 
tribute such as Washington rarely ever pays to any one 
except some great statesman or royal personage. The 
Baroness made a fervent appeal, at the club reception, 
to the wives of Congressmen to do their utmost in be- 
half of unrestricted arbitration treaties. 

The whole tour has been a great one. She has been 
listened to with very deep interest by audiences of rep- 
resentative men and women in many of our cities East 
and West. She has made a deep impression wherever 
she has given her message. Her marked sincerity and 
depth of feeling, growing out of her long contact with 
European militarism, have made her pleadings for the 
suppression of war very searching and convincing. Her 
call to our country to be true to its high mission and to 
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continue its leadership in the movement for world broth- 
erhood and peace made one think of some of the utter- 
ances and warnings of Israel’s great prophets. She has 
given the pacifists of this country fresh hope and cour- 
age to meet the difficulties of the crisis—if one may call 
it such—through which the movement is just now pass- 
ing. We thank her for coming and for the great mes- 
sages which she has left with our people. May many 
years yet be granted to her in which to lead in the holy 
war against war. 

The Fourth American National Peace 

Congress. 


The Fourth National Peace Congress will be he'd 
during the first three days of May next, at St. Louis, 
under the auspices of the Business Men’s League of 
that city. 

It has been the privilege of the American Peace 
Society to initiate five important peace congresses within 
the last decade. These congresses have been held as 


follows: 
The Boston International............ 1904 
The New York National............. 1907 
The Chicago National................ 1909 
BO: Be Ben dice cnsvescesess 1910 
The Baltimore National............. 1911 


Besides these, the Texas State Peace Congress was 
held in 1907 and the Pennsylvania State Peace Congress 
in 1908. 

At the Baltimore meeting it was voted to hold a na- 
tional peace congress biennially, under the name of 
“The American Peace Congress.” Subsequently the 
executive committee of the Third Congress voted to 
leave the inauguration of the Fourth National Congress 
to the American Peace Society. Three places have ac- 
cordingly been considered as possible and desirable lo- 
cations for the congress—Atlantic City, Cincinnati, 
and St. Louis. 

Without going into the reasons for not accepting the 
invitations from Cincinnati and Atlantic City, some 
considerations favorable to St. Louis may be mentioned. 
It is a leading railroad center, with over 600,000 in- 
habitants, cosmopolitan in its citizenship, and gen- 
uinely representative of the great Middle West. The 
existence of a very active new State peace society in 
Missouri, and of similar societies in the near-by States 
of Nebraska and Kansas, shows the interest in interna- 
tional peace felt throughout this great section of the 
country. Congressman Richard Bartholdt, of Mis- 
souri, president of the American Group of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, a director of the American Peace 
Society and president of the Missouri State Peace Soci- 
ety, was himself the first definitely to suggest St. Louis 
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as a favorable city for our consideration. The Business 
Men’s League of St. Louis, with Rolla Wells as presi- 
dent; John E. Pilcher, chairman of the finance com- 
mittee; George J. Tansey, chairman of the convention 
committee, and William F. Saunders, secretary and gen- 
eral manager, is one of the great business men’s organ- 
izations of the country. Its decision to accept our in- 
vitation to organize and finance the congress has left 
nothing to be desired, so far as responsible backing and 
accredited stauding is concerned. 

The friends of international peace may well feel grat- 
ified that the Fourth National Peace Congress is going 
to St. Louis under such auspices. 


The Death of Albert K. Smiley. 


Notwithstanding his advanced age and the certainty 
that we should not have him with us much longer, the 
death of Albert K. Smiley, at his winter home at 
Redlands, California, on December 2, has been the 
occasion of deep and sincere regrets on the part of his 
many friends throughout the nation. It is difficult to 
realize that we shall not see him again at the head of 
the Mohonk Arbitration Conferences, where for seven- 
teen years he has presided with so much manly dignity 
and graciousness. — 

Mr. Smiley was one of the great figures of the past 
half century. He illustrated almost better than any 
other man of his time the enormous influence for good 
of which a man of intelligence and means is capable 
when in simple loyalty to God and right he consecrates 
himself and his fortune to the services of his fellow- 
men. No one can read the history of the creation and 
development of Mohonk from its meager beginnings in 
1869 to its present magnificent proportions without re- 
alizing that Mr. Smiley was a man of extraordinary 
ability and foree—that he was indeed a genius, master- 
ful both in conception and in execution. 

But the creation of the Mohonk estate, a very para- 
dise of beauty in the top of the mountain, kept always 
free from liquor and gambling, as so few summer resorts 
are, was not Mr. Smiley’s great work, nor the revelation 
of what was most characteristic in the man. It was his 
work for humanity, for the elevation and protection of 
the weaker and oppressed races, for the removing of 
misunderstandings among nations and the establishment 
of a system of respect and friendly intercourse among 
them, that differentiated him so conspicuously from the 
men of his generation and calling. 

This is not the place to give the details of the story 
of his unique services to the Indians, as a member of the 
United States Board of Indian Commissioners from 
1879 onward, and still more through the Indian confer- 
ences which were held by him at Mohonk for thirty 
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years, beginning in 1882. These services constitute one 
of the most luminous pages in our country’s history, 
and had much to do with bringing to an end “The Cen- 
tury of Dishonor” in our treatment of the Indian. 

About 1894, or a little earlier, when the movement 
for international arbitration and peace began to take on 
a larger development and assume a more practical char- 
acter than had theretofore been possible, Mr. Smiley 
conceived the idea of starting at Mohonk a series of 
conferences on international arbitration like the Indian 
conferences, which were then a dozen years old. The 
first of the arbitration conferences, the story of which 
is told by Mr. Mead on another page, was called to- 
gether by him in 1895, the first week in June. Only 
fifty-six of those invited were present, but because of 
the eminence of the men and the high character of the 
discussions the experiment was a success, and he con- 
tinued yearly thereafter to hold similar conferences, in- 
viting to them men prominent in different callings from 
all parts of the nation. The eighteenth in the series 
was held last May, and attended by about three hun- 
dred guests, as all the later conferences were. 

The Mohonk conferences limited themselves from the 
start, in accordance with Mr. Smiley’s wish, to the sub- 
ject of arbitration, or closely allied topics, such as the 
Hague Conferences, an International High Court of 
Justice, etc. It gave large attention in the earlier years 
to the subject of an Anglo-American Treaty of Arbitra- 
tion and a Permanent International Tribunal of Arbi- 
tration. In later years, while it kept up its emphasis 
on these points, so far as remained necessary, it turned 
its attention more and more to treaties of unlimited arbi- 
tration and to an International High Court of Justice. 
It was, however, found practically impossible to keep 
the subject of the present overgrown armaments out of 
the conferences, because it was early realized that the 
international rivalry in armaments is one of the most 
serious and stubborn of all the obstacles to the progress 
of the very principle for which Mohonk was contending. 
And it is interesting to remember that the Mohonk 
meetings which were the most enthusiastic and power- 
ful of all, were the very ones in which the “armed peace” 
was frankly discussed and openly arraigned. 

Mohonk, as created by Mr. Smiley’s large-heartedness, 
generosity, and breadth of view, has been one of the 
greatest, if not the very greatest agency in the nation 
in pushing forward the movement for the establishment 
of good-will and law in place of brute force and war 
among the nations of the world. It has been peculiarly 
influential in winning the serious attention of public 
men to the movement for the pacific settlement of inter- 
national controversies. It is a great satisfaction to 
know that Mr. Smiley has provided for the continuance, 
through his brother, Mr. Daniel Smiley, and family, of 
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these conferences until the cause of arbitration is finally 
won, and the system of war is succeeded by a system of 
conscience, reason, good-will, and impartial justice 
among the members of the great family of nations. 


-e- 


A. D. Call’s Services to the Peace Cause 
in Connecticut. 


At a recent meeting of the executive committee of 
the Connecticut Peace Society the following minute was 
adopted in reference to the work of Mr. Arthur Deerin 
Call while president of that Society: 

In accepting the “resignation of Mr. Arthur Deerin 
Call as president of the Connecticut Peace Society, the 
executive committee wish to place on record their pro- 
found appreciation of his wise, efficient, and untiring 
efforts in behalf of the cause of peace, both in Connect- 
icut and the nation. 

We regret exceedingly to miss him from our councils 
and our immediate work, while we sincerely congratu- 
late him upon his advancement to the office of executive 
director of the American Peace Society, an office for 
which his previous interests and record have especially 
prepared him. Through his efforts as chairman of the 
executive committee the New England Arbitration and 
Peace Congress, in the arrangement and execution of its 
program, was a pronounced success. 

Upon the reorganization of the Connecticut Peace 
Society on April 24, 1906, Mr. Call became its presi- 
dent. From that day until his acceptance of his new 
office, we wish in this cordial way to recognize how con- 
tinually he has had our cause in his mind, and how 
heartily and graciously, as our leader, he has com- 
mended our work to individuals, to schools, to churches, 
to commercial bodies, to men’s brotherhoods, and 
through the newspapers. He has always spoken sanely, 
directly, interestingly in behalf of our work. He has 
already written such articles as to interest the public 
at large and to commend him to the thinking men and 
women of the peace movement. 

In our loss we rejoice in the large gain of influence 
which his tried efficiency brings to his new work. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Ropnery W. Rovunpy, 
Cras. FE. THompson, 
For the Executive Committee. 


Editorial Notes. 


Agreement has been reached be- 
tween our Government and that of 
Great Britain as to the composition of 
the tribunal for the arbitration of pecuniary claims, as 
provided for in the special arrangement recently ratified 
by the two governments. Sir Charles Fitzpatrick, Chief 
Justice of Canada, will represent Great Britain, and 
Chandler P. Anderson, counselor of the Department of 
State, will represent the United States. The third 
member of the tribunal will be chosen by these two, and 
will not be a citizen of either the United States or of 
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Great Britain. Cecil J. B. Hurst, of the British Foreign 
Office, will be chief counsel for Great Britain, and Ed- 


mund L. Newcombe, Canadian Deputy Minister of Jus- . 


tice, will be associated with him. Severo Mallet- 
Prevost, of New York, will be chief eounsel for the 
United States. Robert Lansing, one of counsel for the 
United States in the fisheries arbitration and the Alaska 
boundary arbitration, will be associated with him. The 
amount claimed on both sides amounts to about four 
million dollars, and a schedule of these claims has 
already been agreed upon. The treaty under which this 
tribunal is created provides that all outstanding claims 
between the two countries shall be submitted to arbitra- 
tion, and a supplemental schedule may be submitted to 
the tribunal before it meets. 





On the 24th of November a special 
International Socialist Congress was 
held at Basel, Switzerland, for the pur- 
pose of considering the ways and means of preventing 
a general European war. Though the notice of the 
Congress was sent out from the International Socialist 
Bureau in Brussels less than twenty days in advance, 
yet over 500 delegates, representing all the countries of 
Europe except Servia, gathered at the meeting. Eighty 
came from Germany, one hundred and twenty from 
France, sixty from Austria, thirty-six from Russia, and 
thirteen from Great Britain. Telegrams poured in from 
all parts of Europe expressing approval of the purpose 
of the Congress. Among the prominent Socialist lead- 
ers present were Bebel and Kautsky, from Germany ; 
Dr. Adler, from Austria; Mr. Jaurés, from France; 
Keir Hardy, from England, and Troelstra, from Hol- 
land. The Cantonal government of Basel, through its 
president, Dr. Blocher, not only welcomed the guests, 
but presented an address in which it welcomed the efforts 
to stay the “murderous war” and to “sharpen the con- 
sciences” of mankind. The large town hall was placed 
at the disposal of the Congress, and the great barracks 
courtyard as a place of meeting for the street demon- 
stration. The final meeting was held in the Minster, 
which had been offered for the purpose, and from its 
pulpit the speakers uttered their messages. The only 
subject treated by the Congress was “The international 
situation and common action against the war.” A man- 
ifesto of great length, drawn up by a small committee 
of the most prominent delegates, and supported at a 
public meeting by Hardy, Jaurés, and Dr. Adler, was 
unanimously adopted after the national groups had ex- 
plained their points of view. The manifesto demands 
the formation of a Balkan federation, including Turkey, 
as the only rational solution of the Balkan question ; it 
urges the Socialist parties of Austria and Russia to 
counteract the mischievous efforts of their diplomatists ; 
it invites the Socialist parties of Great Britain and Ger- 
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many to insist upon a limitation of naval armaments 
and the abolition of the right of capture of private prop- 
erty at sea, and to work in general for a good under- 
standing between their countries ; it calls upon the work- 
ers of all countries to unite in solid opposition to the 
imperialism of the day and to work for peace, and it 
warns the governments that in view of the present tem- 
per of the working class they cannot provoke war with- 
out danger to themselves. 

These Socialists represent many millions of like- 
minded men in the countries of Europe who are opposed 
to a general war or a war of any kind, and the govern- 
ments, if they are wise, will pay good heed to the voice 
which has gone out from Basel. 





At the dinner given in his honor 
Privilege. in New York, on December 14, by the 
American committee for the celebra- 
tion of .the hundredth anniversary of peace among 
English-speaking peoples, Ambassador Bryce, who is 
soon to leave this country, declared that never before 
had the feeling of friendship between his country and 
ours been closer than in the last two years. That Can- 
ada and the United States, rival nations on the same 
continent, had lived in concord for a hundred years 
was one of the world’s testimonials to what had been 
done in the cause of international peace. 


“T count it as high a privilege,” he said, “as a man 
can enjoy to have been permitted to work for peace 
during these six years, and not only for peace between 
our two nations, that of the British Empire and that of 
the United States, but also for peace between all the 
nations of the world. You propose to invite to your 
celebration members and representatives of other great 
peoples and races. That is right. There is nothing 
exclusive in the friendship that we of the various 
branches of the English stock have for one another. 
Let your invitation include those other peoples—Ger- 
mans, of whom you have so many here, excellent citizens ; 
Frenchmen, with whom you have ancient ties of re- 
gard; men from Scandinavia and Italy and Spain. Let 
the celebration be the means of assuring all the great 
nations of your and our desire to be good friends with 
them no less than with one another, and of our hope 
that the bonds of friendship and the league of peace 
will be extended to include them all.” 





Theodore 


On November 22 the appointment 
Marburg. 


of Theodore Marburg, of Baltimore, 
as Minister to Belgium was announced 
by the Department of State at Washington, and he has 
already entered upon his official duties at Brussels. 
Mr. Marburg succeeds, at the Belgian post, Larz Ander- 
son, who has been made Ambassador to Japan. Within 
the last five or six years Mr. Marburg has become 
widely known as an active worker in the cause of in- 
ternational arbitration and peace. He has spoken on 
the subject at Mohonk, at the National Peace Con- 
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gresses, and at the conferences of the Society for the 
Judicial Settlement of Disputes, of which he is the sec- 
retary. He has also written a number of valuable 
peace pamphlets. He was one of the founders of the 
Maryland Peace Society, and has been its president 
from the beginning. He was the chairman of the com- 
mittee which organized the Third National Peace Con- 
gress at Baltimore in May, 1911, and it was largely due 
to his energy and generosity that the success of the 
Congress was so marked. He has been an active mem- 
ber of the American Peace Society for several years, 
and for the past year a member of its board of directors, 
representing the Maryland Peace Society. At Brussels 
Mr. Marburg will find the Bureau of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, under the efficient direction of Dr. C. L. 
Lange; also the Central Bureau of International Soci- 
eties, headed by Senator Henri La Fontaine, who is 
also president of the International Peace Bureau. With 
these eminent pacifists, as well as at the Belgian court, 
he will find ample opportunity to aid in the promotion 
of the great movement in which he is so deeply inter- 
ested. Mr. Marburg carries with him to his new field 
the heartiest congratulations of his peace coworkers in 
this country and their best wishes for his success as the 
official representative of his country and ours at the 
Belgian capital. 





A Great None of the important weekly maga- 
Weekly Paper. vines of the country have done more 

loyal and useful service to the cause of 
international arbitration and peace than The Inde- 
pendent. For several years past it has been advocating 
and supporting all the most advanced measures for the 
supplanting of war and the spirit out of which it 
springs by an international order based on mutual re- 
spect, co-operation, and law. Mr. Hamilton Holt, one 
of our leading American pacifists, who has been the 
managing editor of The Independent, has now pur- 
chased the paper and become its publisher and propri- 
etor. The course which has been followed by the paper 
in supporting the cause of arbitration and peace will be 
continued by Mr. Holt, who, indeed, has been the mov- 
ing spirit in its peace policy heretofore. The Inde- 
pendent in other respects is one of the ablest weekly 
magazines of the United States. Many place it at the 
very top of the list. The address is 130 Fulton street, 
New York city. 


What the Peace Organizations Are 
Doing. 


The New York Intercollegiate Peace Association is 
offering a first prize of $200 and a second prize of $100 
for the best orations on subjects connected with Inter- 
national Peace by undergraduate male students in the 
colleges and universities of the State of New York. 





Prizes of $25 each are also offered for the best orations 
delivered in the local contests of the several competing 
colleges and universities. The State contest will take 
place in the auditorium of the City College, New York, 
Friday evening, March 14, 1913, at 8.15 p. m. The 
prizes are offered by Mrs. Elmer Black through the 
New York Peace Society, 507 Fifth avenue, to which 
requests for information about the conditions of the 
contest should be addressed. 


A Branch of the American Peace Society is in process 
of formation at Youngstown, Ohio, and will be ready to 
be announced shortly. Its creation is due to the efforts 
of Rev. Dr. J. W. Van Kirk, who has been twice around 
the world in the interests of world brotherhood. The 
president of the Society will be Dr. N. H. Chaney, 
superintendent of schools; the secretary, Dr. J. W. Van 
Kirk ; the treasurer, Ezra Chadwick ; the vice-presidents, 
E. L. Brown, Robert Bentley, A. E. Adams, John Stam- 
baugh, W. A. Maline, Bernard Hirshberg, and Rev. W. 
H. Hudnut, all prominent citizens; the executive com- 
mittee, W. R. Leonard, Dudley R. Kennedy, Frank L. 
Oesch, and Rev. E. R. Havighurst. 


The executive of the Austrian Peace Society has es- 
tablished in Vienna, at 4 Spiegelgasse, a Suttner League, 
in honor of the Baroness von Suttner, and to strengthen 
and perpetuate her lifework. The general secretary of 
the League is Andrea Hofer-Proudfoot. 


The quarterly report for December, 1912, of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the American Association for In- 
ternational Conciliation informs us that since the last 
report they have published “The Double Standard in 
Regard to Fighting,” by Prof. George M. Stratton, of 
the University of California; “As to Two Battleships,” 
from the speeches in the House of Representatives on the 
Naval Appropriation Bill of Hon. Finly H. Gray, Hon. 
James R. Mann, and Hon. William Kent, and “The 
Cosmopolitan Club Movement,” by Louis P. Lochner, 
editor of the Cosmopolitan Student. The Association 
has increased its mailing list by the addition of the 
members of the German Reichstag, etc. It has been 
asked to supply its pamphlets to certain traveling libra- 
ries and reformatory libraries. It has co-operated with 
the New York Library Club in considering the relation 
of libraries to the peace movement. 


Dr. J. J. Hall, director of the South Atlantic States 
Department of the American Peace Society, sent out, 
at the first of December, the following request to the 
ministers of his section of the country to observe a Sun- 
day in the month as Peace Sunday: 

“Every preacher is earnestly asked to select some one 
Sunday during the month of December and preach a 
sermon in behalf of universal peace. 

“We have recently seen that the horrors of war are 
as terrible as ever. We have seen that in the slaughter 
of human life, the sufferings of the wounded, the hatred 
shown, the destruction of property, the anguish of 
women and children, war is still war. 

“Surely it is high time that the heralds of the ‘Prince 
of Peace’ should point out a better way than that of car- 
nage and blood to settle great international questions. 

“As Christmas is fast approaching, let us do what we 
can to make the song of the angels, ‘Peace on Earth,’ the 
happy realization of all men.” 








Brief Peace Notes. 


The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, at its quadrennial conference in Chicago 
last month, adopted on Monday, December 9, the follow- 
ing plank for insertion in its platform. The plank was 
submitted by Charles E. Beals, Field Secretary of the 
American Peace Society, who was one of the speakers 
that day. The re ‘solution says: 

“The Council favors the organization of a Church 

Peace League in America, the annual observance of 
Peace Sunday by the churches, and the memorial- 
izing of the Third Hague Conference in behalf of 
the establishment of a permanent court of inter- 
national justice and the adoption of such other 
measures as shall render war unnecessary and im- 
possible. It calls upon Christian men and women 
to unite in a demand that the teaching and spirit of 
Jesus be applied in international relations by our 
National Congress and Department of State.” 


At the recent annual meeting of the British Royal 
Society the new German Ambassador, Prince Lichnow- 
sky, spoke as follows: 

“Of all bonds that unite nations none are stronger 
than intellectual sympathy, and nothing is more apt to 
promote a real and lasting understanding between na- 
tions than the common struggle against darkness, igno- 
rance, and misery. I am happy to be able to state that 
from time immemorial a close connection has existed 
between the intellectual leaders of our two great coun- 
tries. Carlyle’s book on Frederick the Great is a stand- 
ard work, unrivalled, and of the works of all foreign 
historians the most popular in Germany. Hume was the 
predecessor of Kant and Schopenhauer, and I do not be- 
lieve that in any country in the world are Shakespeare 
and Byron more fully appreciated or deeply understood 
than in Germany. I am confident that this close intel- 
lectual connection will in the future, as in the past, be a 
powerful help to the efforts of all those who work for the 
establishment of good understanding and harmony be- 
tween our two kindred people.” 


Mr. K. S. Inui, the Japanese lecturer, since his 
graduation from Michigan University some years ago, 
has been extensively engaged in giving peace lectures in 
this country, in England, and in Japan. Mr. Inui has 
just been elected secretary-general of the Japanese Asso- 
ciation of America, with headquarters at 1436 Post 
street, San Francisco. In this position he will be able to 
do good service for the promotion of better understand- 
ing between the East and the West, especially between 
his country and ours, in which he is deeply interested. 

In the last number of La Paix par le Droit Dr. 
Charles Richet, the distinguished savant of the Uni- 
versity of Paris, gives an estimate of what a general 
European war, if it should occur, would cost the powers 
of Europe daily. After careful calculation, he gives the 
grand total as 274,500,000 francs, about $55,000,000. 
He then gives cogent reasons for believing that this 
amount would be immediately augmented by reason of 
the effect of the war upon cost of provisions, destruction 
of material, etc.; so that the real cost would be from 
“three to four hundred millions of francs per day.” This 
estimate takes no account of the loss of men, which 
would necessarily be enormous, 
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Great pains were taken by the British Foreign 
Office for the comfort of the peace plenipotentiaries from 
the Balkan States and Turkey during their meetings in 
London to negotiate terms for the ending of the war. 
St. James’ palace was placed at their-disposal, silver 
portfolios were placed on the table for their use, and 
also the huge inkstand which was presented by Charles 
IT to his privy councillors. One is compelled to wonder 
what would happen in the direction of peace if foreign 
offices were as careful to devote themselves in advance to 
the real substance of international interests as they are 
to observe the demands of etiquette. As we go to press 
the peace envoys have not yet reached an agreement. 


. . At the annual dinner of the Canadian Society in 
New York, on December 7, Mr. Clark Howell, the dis- 
tinguished editor of The ‘Atlanta Constitution, spoke 
in terms of the highest appreciation of President Taft’s 
efforts for universal peace. Mr. Taft’s “master mind 
had focused the attention of all nations upon the attain- 
ment of peace as an international policy. Although the 
vicissitudes of politics will rob his hand of the power 
to seal the policy of a nation by a stroke of the pen, the 
great life work accomplished by William H. Taft toward 
the attainment of world-wide peace has consecrated his 
name in every household in every country where love of 
peace abides, and the strong hand that held the pen 
which signed the proposed peace treaty still has the 
power to hold in loving loyalty the hearts of men.” 


; The New York World for December 22 had a fine 
Christmas symposium on the progress of the World 
Peace Movement. It was participated in by Prof. Paul 
Milyukoff of St. Petersburg, Cardinal Gibbons, Baron 
d’Estournelles de Constant, Lord Weardale, Hon. Victor 
L. Berger, Andrew Carnegie, Hon. William Sulzer, Pro- 
fessor Ludwig Stein, Jean Jaurés, Hon. David Jayne 
Hill, Baroness Bertha von Suttner, and Major-General 
Leonard Wood, who maintains once more his old thesis 
that “there are many questions which cannot be arbi- 
trated and must be settled as a last resort by force.” 


Mr. Thomas E. Green, the Chautauqua lecturer, 
gave his lecture on “The Peacemaker” seventy-two times 
during the past season, and probably reached not less 
than 250,000 people in the aggregate. 


, The Japan Society of New York, which organized 
and tendered the farewell dinner to Dr. Hamilton W. 
Mabie, when he was departing for his lecture tour in 
Japan, is organizing a party for a three months’ tour to 
Japan, which will leave New York about March 15, and 
sail from San Francisco the 22d. Dr. H. W. Dunning, 
of Boston, has charge of the arrangements, and can be 
communicated with at the Society’s headquarters, 165 
Broadway, New York. 


At the recent National Conservation Congress at 
Indianapolis, Mrs. John R. Walker, honorary vice-presi- 
dent-general of the D. A. R., made a strong plea for the 
conservation of men from the ravages of war. “The 
time has come to sheathe the sword and spare mankind. 
The vast expenditures of money for more destructive en- 
gines of warfare, for the slaughter of men, would go so 
far in our work for humanity, the helpless, the unfor- 
tunate, the struggling. War affects not only those who 
bear arms, but those who stay at home. War retards 
progress, paralyzes effort; ambition cannot feed on sor- 
row, hands are listless and lax when the heart is heavy.” 
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... The Panama Peace Statue plan has received the 
endorsement of more than two millions of women. A 
national honorary committee of representative men of 
the country is being formed to further the women’s 
movement for the placing of a Peace Statue at the en- 
trance of the canal. 1f these women succeed in stopping 
the fortification of the canal and inducing the Govern- 
ment to erect, or to allow to be erected, a noble Statue 
of Peace at its entrance, they will have earned the grat- 
itude of the world, for the present and all future time. 


—— —- oo == 


In Honor of Albert K. Smiley. 


A Minute Adopted at the Meeting of the Buard of 
Directors of the American Peace Society in Wash- 
ington on December 6, 1912. 


In the death of Mr. Albert K. Smiley, of Mohonk 
Lake, the movement for International Peace and Arbi- 
tration has lost one of its most devoted and influential 
supporters. 

His love for human justice and his desire for the 
organization of the world upon a basis of law led him 
to inaugurate the Mohonk Conference on International 
Arbitration. 

For seventeen successive years, in the early summer, 
he invited many representative people to be his guests 
in his beautiful mountain home, where they received 
from him and his family a gracious reception and the 
most generous hospitality. 

Under Mr. Smiley’s firm but kindly guidance the 
subject of arbitration was made the chief topic and 
freedom of discussion was insisted upon. It was largely 
due to his influence and initiative that many strong 
men, representing both the great professions and also 
Boards of Trade and Chambers of Commerce, took an 
increasingly active part in the meetings. 


The influence of the Mohonk Conference has been 


felt in all lands, and it may readily be granted that no 
man has accomplished a greater work for international 
justice than Mr. Smiley. He was actively interested 
in the steps recently taken to secure the co-ordination 
of the peace forces of the United States, under the guid- 
ance of the historic American Peace Society. 

Mr. Smiley lived to see the principle of arbitration 
well established, as shown in the many arbitration 
treaties between nations and many important issues 
amicably settled at the Hague Tribunal. 

We believe the ability of Mr. Smiley to serve his age 
as prophet and leader was due to his conspicuous integ- 
rity of character, his instinctive love of humanity, and 
his large-hearted generosity. 

He will be remembered as a citizen of the world, a 
Christian gentleman, whose faith enabled him to see a 
vision of world-wide justice and good-will. The same 
faith and the same consecration led him to be a most 
effective champion of the Indian, the negro, and any 
backward peoples. 

We recognize with gratitude the oft-repeated assur- 
ance of Mr. Smiley that the Mohonk Conference, with 
which this Society has always been closely identified, 
will be continued under the direction of his brother. 

Resolved, That this minute be spread upon the rec- 
ords of the American Peace Society, and that copies be 
sent to the family, with our warmest expressions of 
sympathy. 





The Baroness von Suttner’s Tour. 
By Charles E. Beals. 


The movement to bring the Baroness von Suttner to 
America in the interest of the peace cause began with 
the publication of an open letter in Unity, January 4, 
1912, inspired by the Baroness, appealing to the club- 
women of America to take a stronger stand in behalf 
of peace in view of the Italian-Turkish war. 

On the day following the publication of this appeal 
(namely, on January 5, 1912), at the invitation of 
Mrs. John O’Connor, president of the Chicago Woman’s 
Club, a small group of persons lunched together at the 
Woman’s Club. The advisability of inviting the Baron- 
ess to visit the United States was discussed. The per- 
sons present were Mrs. O’Connor, Miss Mari Ruef 
Hofer, Mrs. Frank Jerome, and the secretary of the 
Chicago Peace Society, Charles E. Beals. 

After considering the matter, it was voted to invite 
the Baroness von Suttner to visit the United States 
during the present year for the purpose of bringing the 
subject more prominently before the public, especially 
before the women’s clubs. ‘This invitation was ex- 
tended, and the Baroness accepted it. 

Mrs. Jerome was authorized to correspond with Mr. 
Zdwin Ginn, of Boston, founder of the World Peace 
Foundation, to make application for an appropriation 
to assist in defraying the expenses of the proposed lec- 
ture tour. The World Peace Foundation generously 
appropriated five hundred ($500.00) dollars toward the 
expenses of the trip. 

The subject was brought before the board of directors 
of the Chicago Woman’s Club, and said club extended 
an invitation to the Baroness to be its guest and to de- 
liver the first lecture of the season on Wednesday, 
October 30. 

On the acceptance of these invitations by the Baron- 
ness, a joint committee was created consisting of the 
peace committee of the Chicago Woman’s Club, the 
secretary of the Chicago Peace Society, and other per- 
sons representing the organizations in Chicago and 
vicinity whose co-operation was desired. This commit- 
tee consisted of Mrs. Leroy A. Goddard, chairman; 
Miss Mari Ruef Hofer, secretary, and the following: 
Charles E. Beals, Mr. Henry C. Morris, Mrs. Harry 
Hyman, Mrs. J. W. Robbins, Mrs. Herman Landauer, 
Mrs. Francis T. Simmons, Mrs. Henry Solomon, Mrs. 
M. L. Purvin, Miss Ella J. Abeel, Mrs. Arthur R. 
Elliott, Mrs. Winthrop Girling, Mrs. Arthur W. Bryant, 
Mrs. James L. Rowe, and Mrs. Frank Jerome. 

This Baroness von Suttner Joint Committee of Chi- 
cago and vicinity undertook to secure paid engagements 
in and around Chicago, and lecture contracts aggre- 
gating over $1,500 were signed. Of this sum, $450 had 
to be canceled because of the Baroness being obliged to 
go to the Eastern cities earlier than the joint committee 
originally had planned. However, the sum of $1,075 
was raised in Chicago and vicinity by lectures. 

On the request of the joint committee, Dr. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones applied to the American Association for 
International Conciliation for an appropriation of 
$1,000, which was granted. This appropriation was 
made for the purpose of enabling the Baroness to speak 
before organizations like the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, colleges, labor meetings, public mass- 
meetings, etc. 
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In addition to the securing of engagements in Chi- 
cago and vicinity, letters were sent to many organiza- 
tions like the State Federations of Women’s Clubs. 
Many answers were received. This work was turned 
over to Mr. Edwin D. Mead, of the World Peace Foun- 
dation, Boston, and Mr. William Feakins, 19 West 44th 
street, New York city. It was originally planned to 
have the Baroness spend the summer on the Pacific 
coast, but this was given up in order that she might 
attend the National Educational Association in Chicago 
on July 12. 

A few summarizing facts should be recorded. The 
Chicago joint committee held ten meetings, the final 
one being on November 8. Many meetings of sub- 
committees were also held. The secretary of the joint 
committee has sent thirty telegrams, two hundred tele- 
phone messages, and three hundred letters, in addition 
to the additional correspondence by individual members 
of the committee. Peace literature has been sent to 
five hundred persons. The engagements of the Baroness 
included sixteen States. Lectures were delivered before 
Chautauqua assemblies, ten universities, four colleges, 
and many churches, besides labor, socialist, and suffrage 
organizations. In Chicago and vicinity alone ten free 
meetings were arranged. Three large receptions were 
tendered the Baroness in Chicago, namely, the public 
reception in the Art Institute, under the auspices of the 
Chicago Peace Society; the Hamilton Club dinner, and 
the dinner of the Austro-Hungarian Benevolent Asso- 
ciation. Besides these public social functions, there 
were innumerable breakfasts, dinners, and teas. The 
Baroness assisted in the formation of the Missouri 
Peace Society and the Wisconsin Peace Society, both 
organized as State branches of the American Peace So- 
ciety. Including the appropriations from the Ginn and 
Carnegie funds, the money raised for and by the tour 
amounted to some $5,500. From the time of her ar- 
rival in New York, in June, to the date of her depart- 
ure, in December, the Baroness addressed more than one 
hundred and twenty audiences of different kinds— 
peace societies, women’s clubs, suffrage meetings, edu- 
cational meetings, Chautauquas, church societies, etc. 
It was a laborious task, but the fruit of it has been 
large, and the peace workers of the United States have 
been greatly inspired and strengthened by the visit of 
this foremost woman pacifist of the world. 





Organization for Peace Through Depart- 
ments and State Peace Societies. 


A Preliminary Report to the Board of Directors of the 
American Peace Society on December 6, 1912, by the 
Executive Director. 





If we call our two branches in California one society, 
and count the Washington (D. C.) Society a State or- 
ganization, there are now nineteen State peace societies 
in the United States—eighteen of which are constituent 
branches and one an auxiliary branch of our American 
Peace Society. There are nine other city, section, local, 
or special societies officially a part of our National Soci- 
ety. Besides these, the American School Peace League, 
the World Peace Foundation, and the American Society 
for the Judicial Settlement of International Disputes 
have, on invitation, each appointed a member of our 
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board of directors. There is also the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, which has adopted the 
American Peace Society as its agent of propaganda in 
this country and given to our Society a subvention for 
this purpose. ‘This makes a total of thirty-two societies 
organically or otherwise connected with our work. 

Any solution of the problem of further organization 
must take cognizance of these societies. Just as genuine 
statesmanship is recognized to be the application to new 
national needs of the facts of experience, so the effective 
development in this country of further organized effort 
for international peace must proceed gradually from 
the failures and successes already experienced by socie- 
ties now in the field. 

Our executive committee has voted that the American 
Peace Society should concentrate its energies upon the 
creation of strong State peace organizations. This pol- 
icy, now approved by the board of directors, calls upon 
the executive department of the National Society to 
employ its energies especially, first in the direction of 
new State peace societies, and, secondly, of helping the 
State organizations already existing. 

We now have five departments, called, respectively, 
the Central West Department, including Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Lllinois, Indiana, and Ohio, with a constit- 
uency of eighteen and one-half millions; the New York- 
New Jersey Department, with eleven and one-half mil- 
lions; the Pacific Coast Department, which includes 
Washington, Oregon, and California, with four and one- 
half millions, and the South Atlantic States Depart- 
ment, which may have to be changed to the Department 
of the Southeast, and to include Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, and Mississippi, with seventeen and 
one-half millions. Each of these departments has a 
paid director at its head. Of course, the establishment 
of new State societies, or the strengthening of those 
already existing, must be carried on, so far as possible, 
through these departments and similar departments yet 
to be organized. 

It is conceivable that at least five other departments 
might well be launched, possibly as follows: A Central 
Atlantic Department, to include Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Delaware, and West Virginia, with a constituency 
of ten and one-quarter millions; a Department of the 
North, to include Minnesota, Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas, 
and Missouri, with ten and one-half millions; a Depart- 
ment of the South, to include Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, and Texas, with eight and three-quarters mil- 
lions; a Department of the Southwest, to include Ne- 
vada, Utah, Colorado, Arizona, and New Mexico, with 
one and three-quarters millions, and a Department of the 
Northwest, to include Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, North 
Dakota, and South Dakota, with two millions. The 
opening of these five new departments could not be prop- 
erly undertaken for less than $5,000 each annually, defi- 
nitely and regularly provided. 

We judge that the aims of the departments and of 
the societies are substantially in accord. These aims 
may be summarized briefly as follows: 

I. To promote the active co-operation of all agencies 
making for international fraternity and on as large a 
scale as possible. 

II. To extend the education of the people in the 
causes, effects, and prevention of war. 
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Ill. To facilitate the establishment of a world order 
on the basis of justice, of international law, of economy, 
and of history. 

IV. ‘To carry on this work as vigorously, effectively, 
and scientifically as possible. 

From as careful a survey of the activities in the field 
as we are now able to make we gather many suggestive 
hints. 

It has been found wise for State and local societies in 
most instances to begin the year’s work with definite and 
attractive programs worth while. These programs are 
distributed to the members, leading them to feel that 
they belong to an active organization of consequence. 
The program often consists of a series of addresses, of 
now and then a dinner, a reception to some distinguished 
foreigner, a series of pamphlets, documents or tracts 
containing articles from members or other persons. The 
program has been known to advertise special days, as 
the third Sunday in December as Peace Sunday, the 
18th of May as Peace Day in the schools, or the like. 

It has been found advantageous for the State Society 
to meet on occasion with some other organization, some- 
times in a distant part of the State—for example, with 
College Club, Chamber of Commerce, Historical Society, 
Workingmen’s Organization, or the like. 

Membership is granted to be an important criterion 
of efficiency. Membership is being increased where it 
is shown that the society is alive, dignified, and impor- 
tant. An application for membership enclosed in the 
general correspondence from the office has been found 
of advantage in increasing the membership. 

It is generally agreed that an office should be opened 
as soon as possible by the State Peace Society, or desk 
room engaged, clerical help provided, and a bureau of 
information started. It has been found possible to ob- 
tain these things easily in co-operation with some other 
office force at a very small expense. 

It is pretty generally agreed for all societies that there 
should be stated meetings of the executive committee, 
accompanied by a luncheon where feasible. 

The work of the societies is being conducted more and 
more through committees, each with a dignified and im- 
portant task to do. Reports from these committees are 
being called for at each stated meeting, and these re- 
ports are considered earnestly, particularly in their rela- 
tion to new members. 

The annual meeting of the State Society, held first in 
one city, then in another, is being made the appropriate 
climax for the season’s work. 

In some States the work includes the creation of 
groups, local societies, or sections of the State organiza- 
tion. Correspondence is being solicited from any per- 
sons or organizations willing to co-operate. 

From what has already been accomplished, it seems 
to us that each State Society might well exert itself to 
enlist the co-operation, even affiliation, of every society 
of international significance within the borders of that 
State. This might include all churches and schools, 
each of which should know of the work of the society 
and profit by its output. 

Congressmen and Senators are being kept more closely 
in touch with the work of the peace societies, and the 
State legislatures are being directed to the importance 
of the peace movement. Societies are demanding that 
candidates for Congress and the Senate commit them- 
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selves, before election, on the great questions of interna- 
tional peace. 

The department directors are being drawn upon more 
and more for such services as they can render. The 
same may be said of the officers in Washington. 

It has been found important that the Washington 
office be kept in the closest possible touch with all 
branches of the work, such as votes, addresses, meetings, 
publications. The ApvocaTre oF PEACE is pleased to 
advertise the activities of each society as widely as pos- 
sible. 

In some States the American School Peace League is 
being supported and strengthened by the State societies, 
and the ADvocaTE oF Prace is being placed in the hands 
of as many students and teachers as possible. This 
work is being hopefully extended. The ApvocaTE or 
PEACE is the journal of the peace movement in America. 
People will be interested in our movement only as they 
know of it. 

Lecturers and leaders for our movement are being 
developed out of local school, bar, church, and other or- 
ganizations. A local lecture bureau is being maintained 
and advertised in some States. Stereopticon and mov- 
ing pictures offer many possibilities for the expansion of 
our work in practical ways. 

But it is clear that outside causes or enterprises likely 
to injure by cheapening or diverting the main courses 
of our movement should be carefully avoided, 

The societies are coming to realize more and more the 
importance of furnishing the public press with as much 
material pertinent to our cause as possible. Each soci- 
ety might have a committee for the promotion of this 
work alone. 

It has been found possible for State and local soci- 
eties to promote intercollegiate or interscholastic peace 
oratorical contests, the former in co-operation with the 
Intercollegiate Peace Association. 

A place on Chautauqua programs has been found ef- 
fective. 

Persons of financial ability are being permitted more 
and more to underwrite the various concrete under- 
takings in the interest of our cause. 

The publication of a booklet outlining the history of 
the peace movement in the State and of the peace move- 
ment at large, illustrating the burdens of war, setting 
forth the aims and methods of the society, including the 
constitution, by-laws, and membership, is a helpful sug- 
gestion from one State. 

It has been found wise by some societies to issue a 
statement of principles from time to time and to en- 
close these principles in the general correspondence con- 
ducted from the office. 

It is encouraging to note that the State and local 
societies are considering themselves more and more as 
educational organizations actively and vitally concerned 
with the enlightenment of people away from barbarism 
and toward a rational, judicial, and human civilization. 

DreceMBER 6, 1912. 


- —-—*eo — 


The Navy of the United States should not be in- 
creased by a single battleship. That is the program of 
the pacifists. Let your Representative in Congress 
know your opinion immediately. The  three-battle- 
shipers are busy night and day. They never sleep. 
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Resolution Adopted by a German-Amer- 
ican Mass Meeting, Held in New York, 
December 11, 1912. 


The meeting of American citizens, held on invitation 
of the German-American Peace Society, in the hall of 
the Arion Singing Society, in New York city, on De- 
cember 11, 1912, sees in bill No. 8141 of the House of 
Representatives, shortly quoted as the Militia Pay Bill, 
an attack on the fundamental principles and a danger 
to the democratic institutions of our Republic. The 
proposition contained therein, that the National Gov- 
ernment pay regular wages to the soldiers and officers 
of the State militia, means not only an increase of our 
military budget growing to unlimited proportion, al- 
though it now is considerably larger than those of some 
of the greatest military powers, but it is also a decided 
step in the direction of militarism and an attempt to 
draw our country into the rivalry of ever-expanding 
armaments. Furthermore, the bill means an unheard-of 
interference with State rights, and the provision con- 
tained therein that the National Government in future 
should have the right to employ the soldiers of the 
militia also outside of the national boundaries means a 
violation of our Constitution, only badly veiled by in- 
sincere language. A spirit of class separation unavoid- 
ably connected with and intentionally cultivated by mil- 
itarism will be extended by this bill, if it becomes a 
law, to an ever greater number of our fellow-citizens, 
and therefore class hatred will be forever more in- 
creased and social peace threatened. 

For these and other reasons the bill mentioned must 
be described as undemocratic, unconstitutional, and as 
a menace to our republican liberties. Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we ask the officers of the German- 
American Peace Society to use all means in their power 
to call the attention of public opinion to the Militia 
Pay Bill and to expose its true character, as well as to 
bring about general and outspoken protests of our fel- 
low-citizens, both of the single voters and of organiza- 
tions, with the assistance of the press, in as impressive 
and effective a manner as possible. 

Note.—The meeting was attended by over 1,500 per- 
sons, and no opposition arose, though the chairman gave 
opportunity for expression. 





The Nation Should be True to its Plight- 
ed Faith in the Matter of the Panama 
Tolls. 

By Everett P. Wheeler, of the New York Bar. 


(Extracts from a paper read before the Society for the 
Judicial Settlement of International Disputes, Washington, 
D. C., December 20, 1912.) 


We are confronted by the spectacle of a doubt as to 
whether this country of ours will really live up to ite 
record, its traditions, and its actual agreement in the 
treaty negotiated at the Hague and ratified almost 
unanimously, if not quite, by the Senate of the United 
States, and submit to the decision of this permanent 
court of arbitration a difference that has arisen between 
Great Britain and the United States in consequence of 
the Panama Canal Act.* 


* Supplement American Journal Int. Law, vol. 6, p. 277. 
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Section 5 of this act contains the following sentence: 
“No tolls shall be levied upon vessels engaged in the 
coastwise trade of the United States.” . =. . The 
remainder of the sentence provides for tolls to be levied 
upon other vessels, whether foreign or American. 

Sir Edward Grey, the British Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, has presented to Secretary Knox a protest. This 
communication states at length the provisions of the 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty of 1901 and of the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty of 1850. The British Foreign Minister 
then goes on to say: 

“His Majesty’s government feel no doubt as to the 
correctness of their interpretation of the treaties of 
1850 and 1901, and as to the validity of the rights they 
claim under them for British shipping. Nor does there 
seem to them to be any room for doubt that the pro- 
visions of the Panama Canal Act as to tolls conflict 
with the rights secured to their shipping by the treaty. 

But they recognize that many persons of note in the 
United States, whose opinions are entitled to great 
weight, hold that the provisions of the act do not in- 
fringe the conventional obligations by which the United 
States is bound, and under these circumstances they 
desire to state their perfect readiness to submit the 
question to arbitration, if the government of the United 
States would prefer to take this course.” 

I dwelt at length in the earlier part of this paper upon 
the position in which the United States was placed by 
the ratification of the Hague convention; but as Mr. 
George L. Rives, who was Assistant Secretary of State 
during Mr. Cleveland’s administration, pointed out in 
a session of the Second Conference on International 
Arbitration, which was held in Washington in 1902, 
there is no express agreement in that convention to 
submit matters of difference between the parties to that 
tribunal. The court is formed; it is given jurisdiction 
over “questions of a legal nature, and especially in the 
interpretation or application of international conven- 
tions.” But the parties do not expressly agree that 
such questions shall be referred to this tribunal. The 
recitals already quoted, taken in connection with the 
subsequent provisions, constitute an implied agreement 
to make such reference. But the agreement is not ex- 
press. Therefore it seemed to many friends,of the 
cause of international arbitration that it was desirable 
that express treaties, positively agreeing to refer inter- 
national controversies to the Hague tribunal, should be 
negotiated. I must say that I was never myself very 
sanguine in regard to the efficacy of such treaties, if 
they were to contain a clause requiring the consent of 
the Senate to the submission of any particular contro- 
versy. The reasons I have given for thinking it is wiser 
to leave all such matters to be settled by general agree- 
ment seem to me controlling. But nevertheless such 
treaties have been negotiated. The Senate has insisted 
upon reserving the right to refuse its consent to any 
special agreement of arbitration, and we have therefore 
to deal with the treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain which was signed April 4, 1908.* 

Article I of this treaty is as follows: 

“Differences which may arise of a legal nature or re- 
lating to the interpretation of treaties existing between 
the two contracting parties, and which it may not have 
been possible to settle by diplomacy, shall be referred 
to the permanent court of arbitration established at the 


*American Jour. of Int. Law Supp., vol. 2, p. 299. 
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Hague by the convention of the 29th of July, 1899, 
provided, nevertheless, that they do not affect the vital 
interests, the independence, or the honor of the two 
contracting States, and do not concern the interests of 
third parties.” 

If the treaty had stopped here, there could be no 
question of the duty of the President to assent to the 
proposition of Sir Edward Grey and ask him, pursuant 
to such consent, to make up the British case. When 
this is made up, the President of the United States 
would refer the matter to his Attorney General to draw 
the answer. The judges would be selected from the 
panel of the Hague Court, the testimony would be taken, 
and the whole dispute as to the interpretation of the 
existing treaties in relation to the Panama Canal might 
be settled before the canal would be open for commerce. 

But in point of fact the treaty contains a second arti- 
cle which also has become a part of the law of the land. 
It is obvious from this that the special agreement (acte 
special) to be made by the President must receive the 
consent of the Senate. 

“ArTICLE II. In each individual case the high con- 
tracting parties, before appealing to the permanent 
court of arbitration, shall conclude a special agreement 
defining clearly the matter in dispute, the scope of the 
powers of the arbitrators, and the periods to be fixed 
for the formation of the arbitral tribunal and the sev- 
eral stages of the procedure. It is understood that such 
special agreements on the part of the United States will 
be made by the President of the United States, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate thereof.” 

But no one who has confidence in the honor of that 
body or pride in the good faith of the United States is 
at liberty to doubt that such consent would be given. 
It is inconceivable that after the United States has set- 
tled by arbitration far more important controversies be- 
tween itself and Great Britain than any that can pos- 
sibly arise with reference to the Panama Canal, it should 
now refuse to refer to an impartial tribunal, formed in 
pursuance of a treaty which itself proposed, this pure 
question of law as to what the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty 
means. It would be better a thousand times that the 
Panama Canal had never been built than that the United 
States should be false to its plighted faith and assume 
the position of a nation that insisted to the uttermost 
that Great Britain should arbitrate questions in which 
the United States was even indirectly concerned, and 
yet when called upon itself to submit to the Hague 
tribunal a question of this sort, should refuse. 

The only reasons that I have seen advanced for such 
a position are: 

1. That it is part of the policy of the United States 
to retain a monopoly for the United States vessels of 
the coastwise trade; and 

2. That we cannot expect to find an impartial court. 

As to the first, it seems to me that the argument begs 
the question. The policy of the United States must be 
determined by its statutes. It has undoubtedly done as 
other nations formerly did, and given to its own vessels 
the monopoly of the coasting trade; but other nations 
have changed their policy in this respect, and it is cer- 
tainly within the power of the United States to change 
it. The question in controversy is whether we did, so 
far as the Panama Canal is concerned, modify this policy 
by the treaty with Great Britain, which has been re- 
ferred to. 
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The other objection is that we cannot expect an im- 
partial tribunal. I venture to say that this is doing 
great injustice to the judges who form the panel of the 
high court at the Hague. They are not arbitrators put 
forward by each nation to maintain its own interests, 
but judges of high character, learning, and ability. It 
might be said, with much more force, that a justice of 
the Supreme Court of the State of New York is incom- 
petent to decide impartially a controversy between that 
State and citizens of the State, and yet we know by ex- 
perience that such controversies are decided impartially 
by New York judges every month in the year. So far 
as the Hague tribunal is concerned, most of the judges 
are citizens of nations that have but a trifling interest 
in the controversy, or perhaps none at all. We may 
rely upon their impartiality. But if it were otherwise, 
it would be better a thousand times that the United 
States should submit its case to this tribunal than that 
it should be false to its plighted faith and the honorable 
traditions of 125 years. 


The First Mohonk Conference on Inter- 
national Arbitration. 


By Edwin D. Mead. 


The death of Albert K. Smiley, the revered founder 
of the Lake Mohonk Conferences on International Arbi- 
tration, prompts a glance backward to the inauguration 
of those inspiring and now famous gatherings. The last 
conference, in May, 1912, was the eighteenth. The first 
conference met June 5, 1895. Looking back to the 
report of that prophetic meeting, we find that there 
were 56 persons present—33 men and 23 women. The 
last conference had 286 members present. Among the 
well-known persons present at the inaugural meeting in 
1895 were Dr. Austin Abbott, the Rev. Joseph H. Allen, 
Joshua L. Baily, Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, the Rev. 
George Dana Boardman, Prof. George E. Day, Judge 
Robert Earl, of the New York Court of Appeals; Presi- 
dent Gates, of Amherst College; the Rev. Edward Ever- 
ett Hale, the Hon. George S. Hale, Gen. 0. O. Howard, 
Robert Treat Paine, Aaron M. Powell, the Hon. Charles 
R. Skinner, and Dr. B. F. Trueblood. The president of 
that first conference was John B. Garrett, of Philadel- 
phia, and it may be interesting here to note that the 
subsequent presidents of the conferences have been the 
Hon. George F. Edmunds, Colonel Waring, Judge Mat- 
teson and Judge Stiness, of Rhode Island; the Hon. 
John W. Foster, the Hon. George Gray, and Dr. Nich- 
olas Murray Butler, several of them, of course, serving 
more than once. An indication of the changes that have 
occurred in the ranks is afforded by the fact that of the 
56 members of the conference of 1895 only 10 were pres- 
ent at the eighteenth conference last May. 

The second and third conferences, those of 1896 and 
1897, met under circumstances which imparted to them 
peculiar significance; and the attendance upon those 
conferences was respectively 110 and 143. The 1896 
conference was that which followed the Venezuela war 
scare; and in April, 1896, six weeks before the Mohonk 
Conference, a most important arbitration conference, 
prompted by that startling incident, had been held in 
Washington itself, under the presidency of Senator Ed- 
munds, who also presided that year at the Mohonk Con- 
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ference. When the third Mohonk Conference met in 
June, 1897, it was just a month after the Senate had 
rejected by its close vote the Olney-Pauncefote arbitra- 
tion treaty between the United States and Great Britain, 
leaving the peace people in a frame of mind similar to 
that in which they gathered at Mohonk last May just 
after the mutilation by the Senate of President Taft’s 
arbitration treaties. 

Undoubtedly the most impressive feature of the first 
three Mohonk conferences were the powerful speeches in 
them all by Dr. Hale, demanding and prophesying the 
establishment of a permanent international tribunal. 
Those speeches are historic, and the course of the peace 
movement from that time to this has been the gradual 
realization of Dr. Hale’s glowing program. It was not 
Dr. Hale, however, but Dr. Trueblood, who in the first 
Mohonk Conference first actually proposed the discus- 
sion of the establishment of “a great international tri- 
bunal of arbitration, which shall be to the nations of 
the world what the United States Supreme Court is to 
the States of the Union.” It was their wonderful elo- 
quence and force, supported by such wealth of appeal to 
history and the evolution of politics, which made Dr. 
Hale’s addresses so potent and famous. At Mohonk 
itself there was, in 1895 and 1896 and 1897, no little 
doubt and misgiving over Dr. Hale’s optimism as to the 
early realization of his program. Judge Earl dwelt 
upon the “many difficulties that will have to be sur- 
mounted” before a permanent international court could 
be expected ; and Hon. William H. Arnoux thought that 
Dr. Hale stood like one of the old prophets “looking far 
into the future.” As matter of fact, the permanent 
court of arbitration was arranged for by the Hague 
Conference just four years later. 

From the beginning the Mohonk arbitration confer- 
ences were devoted strictly to constructive efforts. Mr. 
Smiley requested in his opening speech in 1895 that the 
discussions might not go into the subject of the horrors 
of war, which it was to be assumed such companies as 
those which he brought together at Mohonk fully under- 
stood, but turned expressly to the consideration of the 
means by which our own country might have all of its 
disputes with other countries settled by arbitration, and 
influence other nations to join as rapidly as possible in 
the same policy. The principal declaration of the plat- 
form in 1895 was in behalf of the negotiation of an 
arbitration treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain, and reference was made to the unanimous dec- 
laration by the British House of Commons two years 
before of its willingness to co-operate with the Govern- 
ment of the United States in behalf of settling disputes 
between the two countries by arbitration. It is in- 
structive to read over the successive platforms of the 
Mohonk conferences from that time to this—they are 
all brought together in the appendix to the volume of 
Dr. Hale’s “Mohonk Addresses”—and note how remark- 
ably they reflect the course of the peace and arbitration 
movement during these 18 years. 

One Englishman was present at that first Mohonk 
Conference, Prof. George H. Emmott, a jurist occupying 
a chair in Johns Hopkins University, and in the course 
of one of the best speeches in the conference he said 
what might properly and precisely be repeated today: 
“The feeling in England now is that the next step must 
come from the United States. Great Britain is ready, 
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as she has abundantly testified, to co-operate heartily in 
any feasible scheme which may be proposed by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States for the practical solution 
of this question by judicial decision.” There has been 
no time during the whole period of the Mohonk arbitra- 
tion conferences when that has not been true. England 
has been constantly ready, as France is ready, for an 
unrestricted treaty of arbitration with the United States. 
It is “up to us.” As Professor Emmott contended in 
1895, so we need to reiterate with emphasis to our people 
in 1912: “If the offer which Great Britain has made to 
you is not accepted, if it is even left over indefinitely, 
the cause of international arbitration may receive a set- 
back that will take it a great number of years to recover. 
If, on the other hand, we can bring this matter to a 
satisfactory conclusion between these two great coun- 
tries the cause of international arbitration will have 
taken a great step onward.” 

At the conclusion of Professor Emmott’s address, Mr. 
Smiley expressed. his pleasure at having in the confer- 
ence a gentleman from England and his hope that an- 
other year persons might be present from Germany, 
France, and other countries interested in the cause of 
arbitration, and he asked the co-operation of the mem- 
bers of the conference in suggesting such persons and 
securing their attendance. One needs only to remember 
the large number of foreign members present at the 
latest conferences to realize how the international char- 
acter of the Mohonk constituency has been strengthened 
from the time of that small beginning. 

The constructive character of the addresses at the 
first Mohonk Conference by Dr. Austin Abbott, Robert 
Treat Paine, George S. Hale, and Dr. Trueblood were 
all an earnest of the pregnant sessions which were to fol- 
low as the years went on. There were few cardinal 
points in the peace program of the present hour which 
were not somehow emphasized or suggested in that pio- 
neer session. The conference was pervaded by the reso- 
lute and confident spirit of its noble founder. So have 
the conferences been which have followed and so we be- 
lieve will the Mohonk conferences be which will continue 
to assemble, through his careful provision, with each 
recurring spring—a perennial memorial of him and a 
perennial and potent instrumentality for the promotion 
of the commanding cause for whose service he called 
them into being. 





Pennsylvania Arbitration and Peace 
Society. 
By William I. Hull, Secretary. 


“The Chautauqua Idea,” which this Society began to 


materialize last June, has proved eminently successful 
in one direction, but not so successful in another which 
was hoped for. 

In connection with the spring and autumn circuits 
of the Pennsylvania Chautauqua Associations, a lecture 
on peace and arbitration was presented in each of forty- 
one Pennsylvania towns, to audiences averaging about 
seven hundred people. By this means the “spoken 
word” on the peace movement was heard by about 
28,000 people, many of whom would otherwise have been 
inaccessible to it. At the after-lecture conferences, 
which were held between the lecturer and those mem- 
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bers of his audience who were interested enough to re- 
main to attend it, a large amount of peace literature 
was distributed, and in this way the “written word” 
found its way into many places where it would other- 
wise not have gone, and at the same time a list of names 
and addresses of people especially interested in the peace 
cause was secured. But for lack of follow-up work the 
formation of local centers and the acquisition of new 
members for the State Society was not successful, and 
the board of directors of the P. A. & P. S. is convinced 
that the Chautauqua work must be carried on in a 
somewhat different manner next year. 

The same plan of presenting a peace lecture in the 
spring and autumn circuits will be carried out, and this 
time the lecture will be accompanied by stereopticon 
slides, and will be given in each of eighty towns, so that 
by this means it is hoped that at least fifty-six thousand 
auditors will be reached through the medium of the eye 
and ear. Tentative plans are now under consideration 
by which work will be done, both before and after the 
lectures, in the work of organizing either local branches 
of the P. A. & P. S. or in the constitution of local com- 
mittees which shall act in the distribution of peace 
literature, the holding of peace meetings, etc., under the 
supervision of the State Society, and by means of which 
also the membership of the State Society may be largely 
increased. 

The Society has just received a gift of five thousand 
dollars, which will probably be devoted largely to the 
carrying out of this plan during the coming year. 

On the 26th of November the Society gave a dinner 
at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, in honor 
of Baroness von Suttner, and immediately after the 
dinner, at 8 o’clock in the evening, a public meeting 
was held in the Drexel Institute, which was attended 
by more than fourteen hundred and fifty people, and 
which was addressed by Baroness von Suttner, Hon. 
Oscar S. Strauss, and Dr. George D. Washburn, ex- 
president of Robert College, Constantinople. The 
speakers at this meeting dwelt chiefly upon the relation 
of the Balkan situation to the world’s peace, and their 
addresses were admirable in themselves and in the good 
impression which they created upon the large and dis- 
tinguished audience. 





The Chicago Office. 
By Charles E. Beals. 


The following addresses have been given by the Sec- 
retary during the past month: Before the Men’s Club 
of the First Congregational Church of La Grange, Tl. 
(Rev. E. N. Hardy, Ph. D., pastor), December 2, on 
“News from the Front in the War Against War;” De- 
cember 9, before the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, presentation of resolutions for adop- 
tion and remarks in support of same; December 10, 
before the Norwood Park Woman’s Club, “The Proba- 
bility of Peace, from the Viewpoint of Biology ;” De- 
cember 12, at a luncheon of the Northwest Side Com- 
mercial Association of Chicago, “Can We Get Rid of 
War?” the Hampden Club of Chicago, December 22, 
“From Dragonhood to Brotherhood ;” December 27, at 
the annual meeting of the Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Peoria, Il]., “The School Peace League and the 
Peace Outlook in General.” 
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The secretarial pen also has been busy. An article 
on “Scientific Pacifism” was prepared for the Chicago 


World. On the very day that the article was mailed; 
however, the World suspended publication. It is ex- 
pected that the paper may resume soon. An article 


was also prepared for the Monthly Bulletin of the North- 
west Side Commercial Association at the request of its 
editor. The article was an abridgment of the Secre- 
tary’s address before the said Association, namely, “Can 
We Get Rid of War?” Unity, November 28, repub- 
lished the article on “William Ladd, the Apostle of 
Peace,” which originally came out in The Granite 
Monthly, September, 1912. In its December 5 edition 
Unity published in full the itinerary of the Baroness von 
Suttner. The same number of Unily contained an ad- 
dress delivered by the Baroness at the Abraham Lincoln 
Center, November 10. And the December 12 issue of 
the same periodical was another peace number, contain- 
ing an article by Dr. David Starr Jordan on the Hud- 
son River naval review and the Panama tolls; Robert 
Underwood Johnson’s poem, “The Dirge” (a powerful 
comment on the Panama tolls question); the Peace 
Secretary’s article on “Something More than Red Cross 
Relief Needed,” and other peace material. At the in- 
vitation of the editor, Dr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, the 
Peace Secretary has become one of the editorial con- 
tributors to Unity. 

At the regular monthly meeting of the executive com- 
mittee, held December 5, resolutions upon the death of 
Hon. Albert K. Smiley were adopted as follows: 

“Resolved, That with very deep sorrow we learn of the 
death of Hon. Albert K. Smiley. 

“Resolved, That the Chicago Peace Society hereby 
records its very high appreciation of the life and work 
of this friend of peace and justice. To few men is it 
given to render such large service to humanity as did 
Mr. Smiley. His dream, wrought out into actuality 
in the conference at Mohonk, was the dream of a great 
statesman and a genuine saint. Through his munifi- 
cent hospitality and clear-sighted leadership, Mr. Smi- 
ley probably brought a greater number of influential 
professional and business men to believe in the practi- 
cability of pacifism than any ten other men of his gener- 
ation. His work in behalf of the disinherited Indian 
equalled, in unselfish devotedness and far-reaching ef- 
fectiveness, his service to international peace. 

“The loss of such a man is incalculable. While the 
human race is richer and happier and nobler for his hav- 
ing lived, earth is lonelier, now that he has departed. 
Such a life, however, helps mortals to believe in an im- 
mortality. 

“Resolved, That the Chicago Peace Society hereby 
tenders its very warmest sympathy to the members of 
the bereaved family circle in their great sorrow.” 

Circular letters were sent out on Christmas to the 
Protestant pastors of Chicago, asking them to induce 
their churches to take affiliating membership in the 
Peace Society. Personal letters were also sent to over 
fifty Jewish rabbis containing a similar invitation. 

Rev. Frederick Lynch, D. D., of New York, was a 
welcome visitor in Chicago during the session of the 
Federal Council of Churches, of whose committee on 
arbitration and peace he is secretary. 

One of the most important events in the peace move- 
ment in America was the adoption of peace resolutions 
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by the Federal Council (representing seventeen million 
church members) at its second quadrennial, held in this 
city December 4-9. Four years ago, at the first quad- 
rennial, held in Philadelphia, Dean Henry Wade Rogers 
introduced some ringing peace resolutions which were 
adopted. This year Rev. Dr. Remensnyder, chairman 
of the Peace Commission of the Council, was expected 
to submit the peace resolutions. In his absence the 
local Peace Secretary presented the resolutions which 
had been prepared by the Peace Commission. In his ad- 
dress the Secretary suggested that not only should these 
resolutions be adopted, but that a peace plank epito- 
mizing the resolutions should be embodied in the plat- 
form of the Council. He was authorized to prepare 
such a plank, which was adopted, as follows: 

“The Council favors the organization of a Church 
Peace League in America, the annual observance of 
Peace Sunday by the churches, and the memorializing 
of the Third Hague Conference in behalf of the estab- 
lishment of a permanent court of international justice 
and the adoption of such’ other measures as shall render 
war unnecessary and impossible. The Council calls 
upon Christian men and women to unite in a demand 
that the teaching and spirit of Jesus be applied in in- 
ternational relations by our National Congress and De- 
partment of State.” 

The Chicago Peace Society closes its third year with 
all bills paid. It has done more work, and more effect- 
ive work, than in any preceding year. Its influence is 
probably twice as strong as it was twelve months ago. 
It is hoped that very soon the Society may be able to 
undertake very much larger enterprises. 





Work of the Massachusetts Peace 
Society. 


The secretary of the Massachusetts Peace Society, 
Dr. James L. Tryon, while abroad last summer, devoted 
considerable of his attention to an investigation of the 
peace movement in England and on the continent of 
Europe. In England he visited many historical places 
with a view to the preparation of two stereopticon lec- 
tures. One of these will be called “England and Amer- 
ica in their Hundred Years of Peace ;” the other “The 
World Peace Movement.” The first lecture will be ready 
in January, and will be given not only in Massachusetts, 
but in the department of New England generally, under 
the management of the Massachusetts Peace Society. 
Arrangements are being made for the delivery of the 
lecture in several universities and before important 
clubs. It will also in some cases be given at the even- 
ing services of churches. This lecture is intended to 
show the oneness of the English-speaking peoples. It 
will present on the screen certain shrines that are visited 
yearly by pilgrims from all the English-speaking na- 
tions, such as Westminster Abbey, in the Poets’ Corner 
of which appears the bust of Longfellow, that especially 
unites England and America in sentiment; Stratford- 
on-Avon, where American as well as British memorials 
may be found, and Sulgrave Manor, the home of some of 
the ancestors of George Washington. It has been pro- 
posed that Sulgrave Manor be purchased and restored 
as a mark of the unity of the English-speaking peoples. 
Dr. Tryon spent two days at the Manor, accompanied 
by Mrs. Tryon, who made sketches of it in oils. 





The lecture will also illustrate certain dramatic epi- 
sodes in the relations between Great Britain and the 
United States, which show that in spite of serious ques- 
tions that have arisen, some of them sufficiently so to 
threaten war, the leaders of government in both coun- 
tries have, by their good sense and courtesy, kept the 
peace. Among these incidents will be the Webster- 
Ashburton Treaty, which dealt with the situation on the 
northeastern boundary in 1842, misnamed the Aroostook 
War; the Trent affair, in 1861, in which Prince Albert 
and Secretary Seward exercised their pacific influence, 
and the Alabama case, in which men like J. C. Bancroft- 
Davis, Hamilton Fish, Charles Francis Adams, Mr. 
Gladstone, Earl Granville, and Lord Tentenden worked 
with true international spirit to bring about a just set- 
tlement on the basis of law. 

References will also be made in the lecture to the rela- 
tions of Canada and the United States in the century of 
peace. The truce of armaments on the Great Lakes will 
be explained and the arbitrations in which Canada has 
been especially interested will be considered. Portraits 
of Canadian leaders like Sir John A. MacDonald, Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, and Premier R. L. Borden will be 
shown, and there will be a group picture of the Fathers 
of the Confederation. It is the lecturer’s opinion that 
American students ought to know more about Canadian 
history than they do, in order to have their full appre- 
ciation of the progress of Canada that is commensurate 
with the knowledge of the United States which is com- 
mon to every Canadian schoolboy. “I see no sign any- 
where,” says Dr. Tryon, “of a tendency to the political 
unity of Canada and the United States. But we should 
all try to promote that unity of the heart which it is de- 
sirable to preserve between what Mr. Carnegie happily 
calls the ‘crowned and the uncrowned republics.’ With 
the agreement as to limitation of armaments on the 
Great Lakes and the International Boundaries Commis- 
sion, which is capable of dealing with any question that 
may arise between our two countries, Canada and the 
United States lead the world today in preparation for 
permanent international peace. May the coming cele- 
bration of the centenary of the Treaty of Ghent be a new 
starting point in our fraternal relations and impress the 
world with the possibility everywhere of settling inter- 
national disputes justly by reason and by law.” 

Dr. Tryon has just completed for the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science an 
extended article on the relations between the United 
States and Canada since 1814. 

One of the most delightful receptions given to the 
Baroness von Suttner during her visit to America was 
that which took place in the home of Mrs. J. Malcolm 
Forbes, of Milton, on December 2. Mrs. John Balch 
assisted in receiving the guests. 

The meeting was intended to popularize the idea that 
is expressed in the motto onthe seal of the Massachu- 
setts Peace Society, “Law Replaces War.” 

In spite of a raging storm, a large number of persons 
attended. Hon. Samuel B. Capen, president of the 
Massachusetts Peace Society, presided, and gracefully 
referred to the services rendered by Mrs. Forbes to the 
peace movement. He also sounded some strong forward 
notes in reference to the work of the coming year. Prof. 
George H. Blakeslee, of Clark University, explained the 
difficulty of dealing with disputes like the Balkan ques- 
tion, which are political rather than judicial in their 
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character. He expressed the opinion that, in the near 
future, when we have the machinery of an international 
congress as well as a court in operation, we shall be able 
to deal beforehand with certain situations that at the 
present time result in war. Prof. Daniel Evans, of 
Andover Theological Seminary, emphasized the part of 
labor in the future pacific settlement of international 
disputes. The time is coming when the laborer, who has 
to bear the brunt of the burden of war, will refuse to go 
out and fight with his brother. The Baroness, in her 
remarks, laid the blame for the excitement that at the 
time the meeting was held prevailed in Austria to the 
excess there of military spirit, and humorously suggested 
that we send missionaries from this country to promote 
the ideals of peace in her home land. Although the 
horizon seemed dark with war clouds, she expressed the 
opinion that the cause of the world peace movement 
would be won much sooner than many people expected, 
the popular thought being much farther advanced in in- 
ternationalism than has been realized. 





—e 


The Double Standard in Regard to 
Fighting.* 


By George M. Stratton, Professor of Psychology at the 
University of California. 


It is a puzzling fact that international conduct is so 
often judged by far lower standards than are the acts 
of individuals. We have here a strange doubling of 
the criterion of honor, analogous to that double stand- 
ard of truth, which was defended in medigval schools. 
Violence, lying, and bribery, that occur only among 
individuals without the pale, are found among the es- 
tablished means of intercourse with honored nations. 
Men who would not think of assaulting another to gain 
an end—who would indeed suffer great loss, and be 
proud to suffer it, rather than obtain their rights by 
such a method—feel that a nation should be ever ready 
to assert its claims by blows. A peace that would be 
the height of honor with an individual is, when pre- 
sented in national form, at once proclaimed shameful 
and unrighteous. 


How Nerausors Avorp A QUARREL. 


And this double standard affects not simply the de- 
cision as to the propriety of assault, but as to the best 
means of avoiding conflict. With nations, we are con- 
stantly assured, the way to keep peace is to be so con- 
spicuously armed that nobody will dare attack you. 
The prescription here is to appeal directly to fear; to 
terrorize your neighbors into respect and quiet. In 
private life if a man aims to avoid conflict, he shows 
some confidence in others’ good intentions. He does 
not shake his fist in the face of each passer-by and 
proclaim his passionate desire to be let alone. It would 
seem laughable to attempt to build deep and lasting 
amity between your own home and that of your neigh- 
bor across the way by having at each of your windows 
a loaded gun trained on his front door. Nor would 
the effect of these be offset by frequent assurances of 
devotion and by the expressed hope that the ammuni- 





* Published in pamphlet by the American Association for 
International Conciliation, Sub-station 84, New York City. 
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tion would never have to be fired. We do not act in 
this way; and yet have we ever stopped to consider the 
lack of protection to our private honor and person? 
Smith may arrive at any moment and, finger on trig- 
ger, compel us to surrender our spoons. Jones, having 
some baseless grievance, may put upon us the lasting 
disgrace of pulling our defenseless nose. We who are 
unprepared to murder, cannot know when we will have 
to submit to some dishonorable peace. Without a re- 
volver in one’s hip pocket a person has absolutely no 
means to keep unrighteousness from deserting the 
earth. All these things, mutatis mutandis, are said of 
international society, and without a smile. 


Nations As NEIGunors. 


It is thus evident that the mind behaves in a very 
different fashion with regard to personal conflicts and 
with regard to national. Two nations go about the 
task of living next door to each other in a way en- 
tirely different from that which any two citizens, one 
from each of these countries, would follow. Imagine 
an American and a Japanese, imagine an Englishman 
and a German, espying each other in Van Dieman’s 
Land or in the heart of Africa, beyond the fear of 
police or any other power of state; as soon as they 
recognized the civilized dress, would they skurry each 
to a rifle pit? They would greet each other as friends, 
and be glad to pitch their unguarded tents near by. 
This difference of behavior may baffle us, but we must at 
least attempt to look into so astonishing a fact. 

It seems at the moment as though Emerson were 
right, at least with regard to large masses, in saying 
that men always come down to meet. The collective 
impulse, the collective sense of responsibility, seems 
to be no higher than what the lowest, or at most the 
average, can participate in. Yet this is by no means 
always true. The collective consciousness, under some 
unaccustomed strain like that of the widespread move- 
ment against slavery, can measure well up to that of 
the individual. In giving quick relief in distress of 
fire and earthquake, as in San Francisco or at Messina, 
the nation feels and acts generously, like an individual. 
There are situations, then, when corporate impulse 
is high; others when it is selfish and quarrelsome. 


Wuy THE CiT1zEN Gors UNARMED. 


But when the selfish, the antipathetic, mood is on, 
there is the greater readiness in nations to pass from 
irritation to assault because the quiet restraint, the 
external yet immaterial pressure which individuals 
feel, though present also with nations, is far weaker. 
You or I if threatened with gross wrong, have about 
us a company of friends and neighbors with a ready 
sympathy for us, a ready condemnation of the wrong- 
doer. And in their unselfish opinion there is a subtle 
coercive strength which only the abnormal can resist. 
Moreover, there is for individuals a definite and vis- 
ible organization for protecting rights. You and I 
become less ready to fight because of the stable sense 
that powers are on call to do our fighting for us. Civ- 
ilized society is organized in specialties, and our fight- 
ing—like our farming, our news-selling, our black- 
smithing—we delegate to those who are, in a sense, 
licensed so to do. 

Our courts and police and soldiery, organized to 
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work impartially for the common good, are there as a 
visible power to which you and I can appeal, and their 
very presence helps to quiet the fighting impulse in us. 
The just man threatened need not always appeal to the 
judge or the police or the soldiery; the man of hostile 
purpose does not have to see these, nor even imagine 
them, in order to feel their force deep in his very mind 
and muscles. They have, with most of us, produced 
habits of thought and conduct that would go on of 
themselves, even were we to be alone with a stranger 
on a desert isle. 

SwaAsuH- 


Has GrRowN FROM THE 


BUCKLER. 


THE GENTLEMAN 


Thus it is true that the assumption of the quarrel- 
ing function by the state is one of the causes why pri- 
vate citizens, unlike nations, can go unarmed. But it 
is not the whole truth. It is also true that the very 
organization of such a public power was due to a 
growing distaste of individual brawls. Persons pre- 
ferred to devote their time and talent to other ends. 
In the olden time every gentleman must be a fighter, 
must carry a sword as the tool and symbol of his tem- 
per. But for special or disagreeable work he could 
go forth privately and engage his fighter—his private 
soldiery, his bravos, his assassins—as he would engage 
a tailor or a locksmith. But it became apparent that 
in all this the interest of the plain man suffered. Men 
left free to institute a mortal fight whenever they be- 
lieved that some right had been invaded, in general 
did ten wrongs for every right defended. The swash- 
buckler therefore yielded to the court and the police. 
The fighting industry has thus been made a state mo- 
nopoly. The courts and police are not the sole reason 
why private fighting is no longer legitimate; courts 
and police are there because men wished to stop private 
fighting. The citizens have trained themselves for 
other work, and insist on being freed from the neces- 
sity of private warfare. And while each of us runs 
the risk of occasional assault from some one who does 
not accept this great idea, yet we positively refuse to 
plan our lives for these exceptional emergencies. We 
may need a pistol some day even on our village street, 
but we refuse to carry it. 





THE Lower NATIONAL STANDARDS. 


International life is still in the swashbuckler stage. 
Each people is belted and booted and spurred, with 
loud shoutings that this alone is the way to peace. 
This retarded development of international life is in 
part perhaps because finer organization comes more 
readily with small bodies than with great. The sym- 
pathy and understanding upon which such organiza- 
tion must in the end rest comes first in the immediate 
family, then in the clan, then widens to a nation, and 
only late can it include people who speak different 
languages and have different color of skin. Yet the 
Swiss are three peoples speaking three different lan- 
guages. And that great federation of nations called 
the British Empire, far larger than was held together 
by Roman arms, is based mainly on sympathy and un- 
derstanding. With all its warlike bearing toward the 
outside world it is a great instrument of peace among 
its own constituent states. The obstacles to an out- 


break of war between any two of them are almost 
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heaven high. So, too, the union of so many of the 
American colonies, and the failure to dissolve that 
union even by the terrific tension of fifty years ago, 
is one of the world contributions to the cause of peace. 


Tue Nosier StrAIN IN NATIONAL FIGHTING. 


But the persistence of public fighting where the 
modern gentleman would not fight is not alone because 
it is difficult to maintain wide sympathy beyond the 
limits of language or of race. It is also because pub- 
lie fighting has a certain spiritual impressiveness, even 
a form of great morality. For in spite of its infinite 
horror, there is in the combat of nations something 
nobler than is usual in private bloodshed. The unsel- 
fishness, the welding of spirits in battle, makes it seem 
less revolting. For rarely do men go to war today for 
private gain. The dollars and cents which are a sol- 
dier’s hire would never for a moment weigh in cold 
calculation against the money loss, the pitiless fatigue, 
the imminent disease, the risk of death. Over all is 
the inspiration of a public interest. For the time, he 
throws his hope and fortune into the common treasury. 
He is an idealist; he is devoted to a wider cause. Yet 
more often his is idealism astray, beautiful inasmuch 
as all devotion, all self-forgetfulness, has beauty; but 
hideous, also, since a fine spirit has gone into devil’s 
work. It has the form of morality, without the sub- 
stance. It is like the loyalty of a servant in the work 
of a master who contrives a great wrong. 


Witt THE NATIONAL STANDARDS CHANGE? 


National fighting is still a part of the accepted order, 
held in a certain honor, carefully provided for by all 
the leading peoples; yet personal brawls have come to 
be regarded as lapses from the approved course, and 
unbefitting a gentleman. Is this difference of feeling 
and of judgment destined to pass away? 

The history of mental progress gives an absolute 
assurance that this difference will pass away. Men 
who argue and labor in defense of the bravado stand- 
ard of international dealing are supporters of an essen- 
tially lost cause. They are like those who some gener- 
ations ago would have declared it quixotic to imagine 
that individuals could ever entrust their personal safety 
permanently to the peaceable intentions of others. Na- 
tional life will surely in this respect come to be judged 
by standards at least as high as those by which personal 
conduct is measured. 


Wuat Witt Propuce THE CHANGE? 


For the same motives which have dispelled the com- 
bative ideal from all but the lowest individuals will 
also prevail over the minds of nations. As the joy 
of mere fighting could not, in the mass of men, com- 
pete with the more substantial satisfaction of success 
in artisanship, agriculture, medicine, architecture, and 
trade, and the man who was eager for rewards of this 
type consented to forego the respect which comes of 
being a dangerous shot or swordsman, ready for the in- 
stant’s quarrel, so the state will increasingly feel the 
attractive ends from which it is excluded by the effort 
at constant readiness for war. Every fresh opportu- 
nity for truly fruitful action by government tends to 
produce coolness toward the warrior ideal. Men be- 
come jealous of the enormous expense for military pur- 
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poses when they clearly see the definite benefits they 
lose because the needed money goes to purposes of war." 

We judge men by the ratio of their accomplishments 
to their opportunities. And so it must be with na- 
tions. As we gradually learn that the will and intelli- 
gence of the nation can do even more eminently than 
any single individual the work of fighting disease and 
ignorance and vice; that indeed only the united people 
an today insure free communication and just com- 
merce; that the growth and application of science in- 
creases vastly by public support; when there are all 
these opportunities for national effort, men will not be 
content to approve a government whose main effort is 
merely to be prepared for attack from without. Swag- 
ger and sword-clanking and parade of “honor” will no 
longer satisfy the newer measure of worth; they no 
longer seem the prime use of so high and effective an 
instrument as the national power. 


Causes oF Horr AND oF HESITATION. 


The higher standards are not something merely of 
the future. They have already brought it to pass that 
a permanent and impartial tribunal is available in all 
cases of international dispute. And their work will 
go on, I believe, until there is also available an impar- 
tial military force to protect the single nation from 
aggression. Until then, the state will rightly hesitate 
to imitate in all fullness the entirely defenseless bear- 
ing of the gentleman; for he, as I have said, has been 
made confident and secure by long experience of an 
independent power interested to enforce his rights. 
And this, which is wanting to our present nations, 
gives each a certain excuse for its great armament, and 
for declaring the personal standard of conduct inap- 
plicable to the nation’s life. But the deep desires of 
humanity are indomitable, and the longing for inter- 
national law and order, daily becoming more intense, 
will force aside this last obstacle to the full recognition 
of the higher standard. 


Ture Newer Stanparps Neep Nor Await UNIVERSAL 
PEACE. 


Yet a confusion should be avoided. The change to 
the higher standard in regard to fighting does not 
itself have to be postponed to a time when wars shall 
cease. In private life the standards of judgment by 
which theft and murder are condemned are not counted 
visionary because theft and murder persistently occur. 
To admit that wars will sometimes come in spite of 
all that can be done does not make invalid the higher 
canons of national conduct. And these higher criteria 
will, in the end, transform the facts into fuller accord 
with themselves. They will exercise an unfailing pres- 
sure—resistible, it is true, but by their very persistence 
changing the entire aspect of international life. 


Wuat Makers A HicgHer Stanparp APPLy. 


Thus we may meet the old assertion that the laws 
of private honor do not apply to national affairs. 
They apply whenever men care to apply them. In this 








* Attention cannot be drawn too often to the fact that— 
leaving out of account the Postal Service, where income and 
expense nearly balance—the ordinary disbursements of the 
United States government for purposes connected with war 
are about twice as great as for all other purposes combined. 
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respect they are in contrast with natural laws. The 
law of gravitation does not wait for us; it stands on 
duty day and night. So do moral laws; yet in a meas- 
ure they are only then real and effective when human 
wills accept them. And whenever nations desire peace 
with that passion long enduring and provident, with 
which they now desire trade and territory and wide 
sway, the higher law will apply because the nations 
will then judge themselves by it. The disturbers of 
international peace will then appear like ruffians on a 
city’s street. 
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Book Notices. 


Prive or War. By Gustaf Janson. Translated from 
the Swedish. 350 pages. Price, post paid, $1.42. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 


This is not a book to be looked at and laid hastily 
aside, but to be read from cover to cover. The story 
(or rather stories, for there are four of them) deals 
with the Turko-Italian war in Tripoli, and is an un- 
usually live, up-to-date bit of work. There is not a 
dull page in the book. The moral purpose of the au- 
thor, to set forth the savagery, the stupidity, and the 
futility of war, is worked into the story in such a vital, 
artistic way that one reads without any sense of being 
preached to. The pathetic story of Lieutenant Nino 
and Signorina Carmela is enough to set the hearts of 
all young men and young women looking forward to 
the blessings of married life and a home, forever against 
war, which horribly maims men and then hurls them 
aside like so much useless lumber. The still sadder 
tale of Hamza and Hanifa perishing in their rude 
desert hut under the brutal blows and shots of the in- 
vading soldiers portrays in a fresh, graphic way the 
manner in which “horrid war” destroys homes and 
spares nothing of the sacred privacies of life. In chap- 
ters 4 and 5 the heart of the Italian campaign in the 
desert is depicted, the fighting among the sand hills 
and about the oases, the awful sufferings of the wounded 
men, the fury of battle, the spirit of revenge. In a 
remarkable chapter toward the close, under the title of 
“Lies,” the author, through the personality of an Ital- 
ian archeologist driven from his work by the war,-and 
entering the army in order to study war at first hand, 
sets forth how the present “hysterical craze for arma- 
ments which is sweeping like a simoon across the 
world” is due to lies—just a tissue of lies in which the 
nations indulge toward each other. The archeologist, 
Fontanara, dying from the effects of a wound, passes 
away repeating the word “Lies - - - Lies - - - Lies.” 
The London Atheneum declares that the work “sets its 
author at once among the greatest writers of Europe.” 


Sworps AND PLouGHSHARES. By Lucia Ames Mead. 
With a preface by the Baroness von Suttner and 
seventeen illustrations. 249 pages. Price, $1.50 
net. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Beginning with a concise History of the Peace Move- 
ment, Mrs. Mead in the subsequent chapters deals in 
her usual straightforward and trenchant way with Na- 
tional Dangers and National Defence, with the growing 
Interdependence of Nations, the Makers of Militarism, 
the Navy as Insurance, the Fallacies of Admiral Mahan, 
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Neutralization and Non-Intercourse, the Problem of 
the Philippines, Teaching Patriotism and Internation- 
ism, the Progress of Arbitration, Hopeful New Agen- 
cies for Peace, etc. On most of these subjects Mrs. 
Mead has spoken and written often in recent years, and 
this work is the result of her long-continued and ma- 
ture thinking on the various problems of the peace 
movement. In six appendices most valuable informa- 
tion is given in regard to the Peace Congresses, Inter- 
national Conferences, the Hague Conference, Cost of 
Armaments, the American Peace Society, etc. “Swords 
and Ploughshares” will be a most helpful source of in- 
formation and argument to those who are beginning 
the study of the Peace Movement and wish to fortify 
themselves with the best arguments in its support. 


THe FrrenpsHre oF Nations. By Lucile Gulliver. 
With a foreword by David Starr Jordan. 293 
pages. Price, 60 cts. Copiously _ illustrated. 
Boston: Ginn and Company. 

This is a “simple, concise, attractive story” of the 
peace movement for young people. It is intended to 
serve as a manual of public exercises for the observance 
of the eighteenth of May, and also as a supplementary 
reader for the school and the home. Dr. Jordan, presi- 
dent of Leland Stanford Junior University, says that 

“it serves the purpose for which it is intended better 

than anything else which has been published.” It is 
full of most interesting information about both war and 
peace, of the kind which appeals especially to boys. The 
chapter on “The Arithmetic of War” will, we think, 
interest the young people even more than the ordinary 
arithmetic which they carry so fondly under their arms 
to and from school. “The Geography of Peace” is a 
chapter finely conceived and well worked out. The last 
chapter, “The World Brotherhood,” explains how the 
peoples and nations have been gradually coming to 
know each other, to have dealings with and to feel 
friendly toward each other. Where the book has been 
tried, it has been found to awaken much interest among 
young folks. 


ARMAMENTS AND ARBITRATION. 
T. Mahan. 260 pages. Price, $1.40 net. 
York and London: Harper and Brothers. 


The chapters of this book were originally articles 
contributed to the North American Review and the 
Century Magazine. In them Admiral Mahan, a recog- 
nized authority on naval subjects, discusses. exhaust- 
ively the methods of armament and arbitration in their 
contrasted relations. In his pages are found the ablest 
arguments that can be advanced at the present time in 
favor of the maintenance of a system of highly armed 
force, as, in his view, an essential element of present- 
day civilization without which it would go to the wall. 
On the other hand, what he considers the necessary 
limitations of arbitration as a method of settling con- 
troversies between independent and sovereign states are 
fully and frankly pointed out. It would, of course, be 
impossible to give anything like a critical review of the 
reasoning of the book without devoting many pages of 
this paper to it. This cannot be done, and we must be 
content simply to point out the general thesis of the 
book, and ask our friends to read the work themselves. 
All workers for a system of unlimited arbitration ought 
to be acquainted with what Admiral Mahan says, in 


By Rear-Admiral A. 
New 
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order to be able to point out the fallacies and the in- 
completeness of his reasoning. It is needless to say 
that Admiral Mahan’s style is almost unsurpassed in its 
clearness and attractiveness. 


ee 


Pamphlets Received. 


Aw INTERNATIONAL PoLice TO GUARANTY THE WORLD'S 
Peace. Address before the Washington Peace So- 
ciety, Washington, D. C., December 16, 1912. 28 
pages. With four maps. By Robert Stein. 

L?Amitié Franco-AMERICAINE. Report of the recep- 
tion given in the French Senate to Hon. Robert 
Bacon, American Ambassador to France, on his re- 


tirement. Introduction by Baron d’Estournelles de 
Constant. Paris: 78>'S Avenue Henri-Martin. 
ScreNcE AND Race Presupice. By G. Spiller, organ- 


izer of the First Universal Races Congress. Re- 
printed, with additions, from the Sociological Re- 
view, October, 1912. 24 pages. Address the author 
at 63 South Hill Park, Hampstead, London, N. W. 
SERVICE OF THE University. By Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, president of Columbia University. An 
address delivered at the dedication of the State 
Education Building at Albany, N. Y., October 16, 
1912 2. Reprinted from the Educational Review. 
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ToLtstoy AND His Messace. By Ernest 
Howard Crosby. Cloth. Price, 50 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE RED Cross. Henri 
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PATRIOTISM AND INTERNATIONALISM. By 
Lucia Ames Mead. A Manual for 
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or Jesus CuHrRIst. By David L. 
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THe LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS. By 
Senator d’Estournelles de Constant. 
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Hale. With Introduction by Edwin 
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nest H. Crosby. Price, 50 cts. 


REPORTS OF THE NATIONAL PEACE COoN- 
GRESSES OF 1907, 1909, ANb 1911. 
Price, 75 cts. each. 


REPORT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
PEACE CoNnGREsS, held in May, 1908. 
222 pages. Price, 65 cts. 


REPORTS OF THE MOHONK ARBITRATION 
CONFERENCES. 5 cts. per copy. 


THE GREAT ILLUSION. By Norman An- 
gell. An enlargement of the author’s 
previous remarkable work, “Europe’s 
Optical Illusion.” Price, $1.50. 


THE PEACE PROBLEM. By Frederick 
Lynch. Introduction by Andrew Car- 
negie. Treats of the Progress of the 
last ten years. 127 pages, cloth. 
Price, 75 cts. 


UNIVERSAL PEACE—WAR IS MESMERISM. 
By Arthur E. Stilwell. 179 pages. 
Price, $1.50. A strong book. 


THE WaR Gop. By Israel Zangwill. A 
Tradegy in Five Acts. 164 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 


Beyonp War. A Chapter in the Nat- 
ural History of Man. By Vernon L. 
Kellogg, Professor in Stanford Uni- 
versity. A most instructive study of 
the bearings of evolution upon the 
final disappearance of war. 172 
pages. Price, $1.00. 


EVOLUTION AND EMPIRE. By John Wil- 
liam Graham, M. A. An unusually 
fresh and convincing answer to the 
contention that the modern doctrine 
of evolution supports war. 222 pages. 
Price, 60 cts. 


A SHort History oF WAR AND PEACE. 
By G. H. Perris. An instructive sum- 
mary of the steps by which nations 
have passed from a state of constant 
war to a state of comparative peace. 
252 pages. Price, 75 cts. 


THE First Book or Woritp Law. By 
Raymond L. Bridgman. A compila- 
tion of the International Conventions 
to which the principal nations are 
signatory, with a survey of their sig- 
nificance. 308 pages, octavo. Price, 
$1.65. 


Tue FISHERIES ARBITRATION ARGUMENT 
or Hon. Evinv Roor. With an In- 
troduction and Appendix by Dr. 
James Brown Scott. 674 pages. 
Price, $3.50 


THE Passinc oF War. A Study in 
Things that Make for Peace. By 
William Leighton Grane, Vicar of 
Cobham, Surrey, England. 258 pages, 
octavo. Price, $2.50. The author 
holds that, since the survival of war 
rests ultimately on opinion, siege 
must be laid against the whole con- 
stitution of man—mind, heart, con- 
science, imagination, will—in order 
to make the peace movement strong 
and effective. 
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